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CHAPTER XLIX, 
MR. ROSCOE'S CONGRATULATIONS. 


Ir is probable that Grace’s guardian had come down to Hals- 
water in no very exacting mood towards his ward and favourite. 
The letter he had had from the Doctor had no doubt gone far to 
convince him that her complete recovery would be dependent upon 
the course of true love, which had been so cruelly interrupted, 
running for the future smoothly; and though it was both his 
duty and his desire to preserve her fortune for her, he felt that 
her health and happiness were still more important things; 
moreover, the fact, now patent to him, that Mr. Roscoe had by 
foul means broken the bond between the young couple, no doubt 
inclined him to mend it, and, above all, Grace had kissed him. 
Of course it was foolish of him to allow that last little matter to 
influence his conduct, but as a matter of fact it did, and he would 
have been worse than a fool had it been otherwise. The remem- 
brance of how the girl he loved as though she had been his own 
daughter, weak and ill, and the mere shadow of her former 
self, had tottered out of her chair to thank him for his 
good tidings with a kiss, compelled him to obey her wishes as 
though they had been a decree of the Court of Chancery. After 
all, he had saved a little money for her in spite of her large 
charities, and she would have the ten thousand pounds which 
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Josh had left—though less in love than to make his testament 
secure—to any of his daughters that should go counter to the 
provisions of his will ; and Walter had a little money of his own, 
and a profession to follow. 

Upon the whole, therefore, one may say that Mr. Allerton, 
instead of being an opponent of the young people, had accepted 
a retainer (from himself) on the other side. He did not gradge 
Philippa the good luck which would now make her for life, and 
possibly for ever, the inheritress of her father’s colossal fortune ; 
it was better so, at all events, than if Agnes (because she had 
been less kind to Grace) had been in her place, though if he 
had known Philippa’s secret his views might have altered 
altogether. To have found himself outwitted by Mr. Roscoe, 
and that man the master of Josh’s million, would have been in- 
tolerable to the lawyer. In the present relations, however (so 
far as he understood them), between her and him, no such result 
seemed possible; and he could so far afford to treat his enemy 
with great politeness. What puzzled him was why Mr. Roscoe 
had endeavoured to stop Grace’s marriage. So long as he kept 
on good terms with the other two sisters, as had until lately 
seemed to be the case, there was every reason why he should 
have encouraged it. The person over whom he exercised so great 
an influence would have been far the richer by it; and indeed 
there had been a time when he had certainly wished Grace to 
marry. However, it was obvious, whatever his reason, that he 
did not wish it now, and therefore Mr. Allerton could not resist 
the temptation of telling him with his own lips that the young 
couple were in a fair way of being reconciled. 

‘ There has been some unfortunate misunderstanding, it seems,’ 
he said, ‘upon the part of Miss Grace; but you will be happy to 
hear that it has now been cleared away.’ 

It was in the garden, where, just after he left Grace’s room, 
he found Mr. Roscoe walking to and fro, that the lawyer made this 
innocent communication to him. 

Mr. Roscoe gave him such a look as, if looks could wither, 
would have left him a skeleton, but answered indifferently enough, 
‘That is good news indeed.’ 

That he did not ask for any explanation of such unexpected 
tidings was proof positive to the lawyer that he did not dare to 
do so. This he did not need, however, as a corroboration of his 
view of Mr. Edward Roscoe’s character, which had long been 
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formed ; of late days it had taken a dark tinge indeed, and if the 
other could have peeped into the lawyer’s mind he would have 
been startled at the picture of himself he would have found there. 

‘Is Miss Grace sufficiently well to receive visitors ?’ inquired 
Mr. Roscoe, presently. 

‘That depends; she has just seen me,’ observed Mr. Allerton. 

‘Oh, of course ; you are her guardian and her friend—which 
last, indeed,’ he added hastily, ‘we all are. Lut I suppose any 
thing liable to evoke excitement is still forbidden her.’ 

‘The Doctor tells me Sinclair may be permitted to see her for 
a few minutes.’ 

‘Oh!’—only a monosyllable, but it seemed to say a good 
deal ; ‘things have gone so far on the way of reconcilement as 
that, have they ?’ 

‘She will not, however, be able to see any one else to-day, I 
should say,’ continued Mr. Allerton, significantly. 

He would have forbidden him the sick-room altogether if he 
could have done so with reason. 

‘That seems judicious,’ observed the other, coldly. ‘ Perhaps 
to-morrow she may be strong enough to receive my poor congra- 
tulations.’ 

In the meantime Walter had been permitted an interview 
with Grace, which was positively to last but a few minutes. 
Under such circumstances they were sure not to waste it in mere 
explanations which could be entered upon at any time if it was 
worth while ; moreover, Walter had been warned against them by 
the Doctor. The great point was that they were in each other’s 
arms again. 

‘Heaven is very good to me,’ murmured Grace in his ear. 
Walter smiled a little deprecatingly, as though he would have said, 
‘So it ought to be, for are you not one of its own angels?’ 

‘I never thought to see you again, Walter, my darling, my 
darling! Oh, what have I not suffered!’ 

‘No matter, sweetheart, it is all over now; you have only to 
get well.’ 

‘I am well,’ she answered ; which was not quite true, but very 
pretty. The Beautiful and the True are not always the same 
thing, notwithstanding what the poets tell us. 

‘How could you, could you, bid me go away from you?’ he 
whispered, not reproachfully, but with the air of one who asks for 
information. 
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‘You may well ask; I must have been mad to believe them.’ 

‘Them? What was it they said against me ?’ inquired Walter. 

‘Nothing. Do you think I should have believed them if they — 
had ?’ she answered indignantly. 

‘Of course not,’ he said. It sounded like complacency, but he 
had suddenly remembered that this was a forbidden subject. ‘ As 
soon as you are strong enough you are to go south, to the sea- 
side,’ he added hastily. 

‘What ! away from you ?’ 

‘How could that be possible, darling? Where thou goest I 
will go.’ He was about to continue the quotation with ‘ My 
people shall be thy people,’ but felt it far from apposite and 
checked himself—not, however, as it appeared, in time. 

‘Do my sisters know that you are with me?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said unhesitatingly ; the subject of Agnes was not of 
course to be discussed, but on the other hand reticence itself 
might provoke suspicion. ‘Philippa was most kind in her con- 
gratulations ; I believe she is genuinely fond of you.’ 

‘It is sad to have to make exceptions,’ she answered with a 
sigh. ‘I wish to be at peace with all the world. I suppose 
Agnes will come to see me presently.’ 

The Doctor had entered the room as she was speaking. 

‘Not to-day, Miss Grace,’ he observed cheerfully ; ‘ you have 
had visitors enough. This one, indeed, flattered himself that you 
would not wish to see another after him—like leaving a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, which one is averse to lose by taking anything 
afterwards.’ 

‘The Doctor is professional, even in his metaphors,’ said Grace 
with a pleasant smile. 

‘T like to see my patients impudent,’ returned the kindly old 
fellow. ‘It may, however, be the result of intoxication; I think 
you have had enough of this stimulant, my dear,’ he added, look- 
ing towards Walter. ‘ His five minutes are up.’ 

The young man rose at once. Though he had said so little, 
he felt that there had been no loss of time. He was another man 
already, or rather two beings in one. His heart was filled with 
love and gratitude, and had no room for ignoble thoughts. He 
had even forgiven his enemies since all their plans had failed. In 
the library he found the brothers, apparently in far from amicable 
discourse. In reply to their inquiries after Grace, he gave them 
all particulars save those which concerned himself. He knew 
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that Richard’s sympathy was genuine, and he could not believe 
just then that even Mr. Roscoe could be indifferent to his news. 
Nor did that gentleman seem indifferent; he was quite inte- 
rested, indeed, in some parts of the narrative, and put several 
questions. 

‘Did she really look as if she had “turned the corner” ? 
Was she in good spirits? Was the nurse always in her room ? 
That Doctor, who dispensed his own medicines, gave her plenty 
of them, no doubt.’ 

Walter stood up for the Doctor, of whom Grace had spoken 
very warmly, and thought there had been nothing to complain of 
in that respect. ‘She took no medicines now,’ he said, ‘except a 
strong tonic—strychnine.’ 

‘A very dangerous thing,’ observed Mr. Roscoe. 

‘It doesn’t lie about,’ said Walter, ‘ but is kept in the medi- 
cine chest in Miss Agnes’s room, and administered only by the 
Doctor himself. He is a very careful fellow.’ 

Mr. Roscoe was glad to hear it, glad to hear such a good 
report of the dear invalid, glad to find (from Mr. Allerton) that 
the cloud that had shadowed the young people’s prospects of late 
had given way to sunshine. 

It would have seemed, in short, strange to Walter that Mr. 
Roscoe, in his effusiveness, had not shaken hands with him, but 
that he reflected that his offering to do so would have seemed too 
much like ‘making up,’ and it was evidently the other’s endea- 
vour to show that there was no need for that, nor ever had been. 
The young fellow was willing enough to find things on this foot- 
ing. He was in Eden, and did not wish to be reminded of the 
existence of the serpent: he, too, wished to be at peace with 
everybody. 

Curiously enough, Richard had manifested less concern in what 
he had to say than Edward, on whom he kept his eyes throughout 
with no very fraternal expression. 

‘I am afraid, Richard, you have been having some unpleasant- 
ness with your brother?’ said Walter, when they found themselves 
alone together. 

‘Well, yes,’ replied Richard reluctantly, ‘we have each been 
telling the other what we thought of him.’ 

‘That is bad,’ answered Walter, though, in truth, nothing 
seemed bad, or at least unendurable, to him at that moment. ‘It 
is like two women telling one another that they are ugly.’ 
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‘Well, we didn’t say that,’ replied Richard gravely ; ‘ but let 

me tell you one thing: my brother is never so ugly as when he 

smiles, and he has been smiling on you. It is a bad sign.’ 

‘Come, come, that is a jaundiced view indeed,’ remonstrated 
Walter. ‘ Of course he is not pleased at the failure of his plans, 
though he pretends to be ; but, like a gambler who has lost, he has 
made up his mind to pay up and look pleasant. Do not let us be 
hard upon him, when everything has turned out well. Oh, Richard, 
I am so happy.’ 

‘You deserve to be,’ sighed Richard. ‘ You are a good fellow. 
But do not let generosity to a fallen enemy carry you too far—to 
trust him, for instance. The Indian is never so dangerous as 
when he has received a mortal wound. I have seen a man kneel 
down by the side of one to give him a cup of water, and get a 
knife driven into his heart for his pains.’ 





CHAPTER L. 
HIS LAST THROW. 


Goop news is the best of tonics, and the day after her interview 
with Walter, Grace felt that she had made great progress on the 
road to convalescence. The Doctor, who had hitherto come twice 
a day, was not to visit her in the afternoon; but in the morning, 
finding her both able and willing to receive visitors, he gave her 
permission to do so after the midday meal. He would have 
preferred such excitement to be postponed still a little longer, 
but his patient was nervously desirous to get both visits over— 
especially that of Mr. Roscoe, who had made tender application to 
see her, It was the less easy to refuse it since Agnes could not 
come, for a reason that they did not as yet dare tell her, but 
ascribed her absence to indisposition. If Grace felt equal to 
receiving two visitors, she could certainly see one. In reality, she 
was neither so strong, nor so brave, as she represented herself to 
be. The last time she had seen Mr. Roscoe he had almost driven 
her into her grave with his falsehoods and insinuations; and 
though she had no fear of their being repeated, and was willing 
enough to let bygones be bygones, she could not forget them; 
but having once said, ‘I will see bim,’ she had not the courage to 
own herself a coward. 
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Philippa’s tone, when she brought his message to her, had 
not been reassuring; she repeated it like a parrot, yet with an 
air of distress which to Grace was unaccountable. 

‘You must not be astonished,’ she said, ‘if you see some 
change in Mr. Roscoe. He has had his troubles like the rest 
of us.’ 

In the case of any other person Grace would have inquired, 
‘What troubles?’ Her silence and want of sympathy spoke 
volumes, but awoke no surprise in her sister. Her wonder was 
that no one but herself seemed to have any suspicion of Edward 
Roscoe in connection with the disappearance ofher sister. To her 
mind his very face—for she had spoken less than the truth when 
she said, ‘ You will see some change in him’—was a self-accusation 
of crime. His hollow eyes illumined by strange fires (like natural 
caverns shown to visitors), his sunken cheeks, his listening and 
distracted air, were to her fancy so many witnesses against him ; 
yet, ghost of his former self as he was, she did not pity him, and 
felt as if she never should. In this last conviction she was, 
however, mistaken. She had gone to him at his desire that 
morning to acquaint him with the result of his application to see 
Grace. 

‘She will see you at half-past two,’ she said. ‘You must not 
talk to her on any exciting subject. The interview must not last 
beyond five minutes. The nurse will be in the next room, and 
will come in at the expiration of that time.’ 

All this was said mechanically, as if learned by rote and 
spoken to a stranger; but she was satisfied with the performance 
of her task. She had at least shown no sign of the horror and 
loathing with which she regarded him. And he, too, had seemed 
satisfied, for indeed he now expected little from her. It was 
something that she could command herself, which, when they 
were alone together, was by no means always the case. She 
would give way to remorse, despair, and hysterical sobbings, to 
stop which neither menace nor arguments—blandishments he 
dared not use, she shrank from them as though he were a leper— 
were of any avail. 

‘I will come to you,’ he said, ‘at the appointed time, if you 
will be my usher.’ 

But she saw him before that. 

She had been despatched by the doctor to administer Grace's 
tonic to her that forenoon, and was on her way to Agnes’s room 
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to fetch it, when she met her husband face to face at the very 
door. He was coming out as she was going into the room, and 
they both started back in amazement and alarm. It was not a 
place in which either of them was likely to find the other, for it 
was hateful to both of them; but Philippa, as has been said, had 
business there. 

‘I came for a book,’ he said, in dry, hoarse tones, in answer 
to her wondering glance, ‘ but could not find it.’ It was strange 
that he could not also find a less transparent excuse for what he 
had not been accused of, but Edward Roscoe was not himself, 
Nor, even of late days, had he ever looked so unlike himself. 
His face was livid, his eyes were wild and bloodshot. 

‘What is the matter?’ inquired Philippa, terrified for the 
moment by his appearance out of the utter indifference to his 
well-being or otherwise that had taken possession of her. 

‘Nothing. You had better ask no questions. All you have 
henceforth to do is to hold your tongue. Forget everything else 
and remember that.’ 

The words were spoken like the flick of a whip, and there had 
been a time when they would have silenced her; but her fear of 
him, strangely enough, was half overcome by her fear for him. 
She was convinced that he was about to do something desperate, 
and, as she thought, to himself. This man was after all her 
husband. 

‘ Edward, what are you thinking of ? Do not look at me like 
that. It is possible to make matters even worse than they are.’ 

‘They must be worse before they are better,’ he answered 
coldly. ‘Leave me alone, and I will leave you alone.’ She 
was moving after him as fast as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit her; he turned round and faced her with a mocking smile. 
‘You had better not; I am going somewhere where you would 
not like to follow me.’ He passed through the door that shut 
off the corridor from the narrow staircase and locked it behind 
him. 

A few minutes afterwards Philippa, with head uncovered, was 
running through the thick falling snow to the ‘ Cottage,’ crying, 
‘Richard! Richard!’ 

Richard Roscoe met her in the lobby. 

‘Your brother has left the house,’ she cried in pitiful tones. 
‘For heaven’s sake, follow him; I fear he will do himself a 
mischief,’ 
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‘I think not,’ he answered drily. ‘Let me know exactly 
what has happened.’ 

She told him what had actually taken place, for, indeed, she 
had no wits left to conceal, far less to invent, anything. ‘I met 
him coming out of Agnes’s sitting-room, looking like a madman ; 
he said he was going somewhere where I dared not follow him— 
and he is gone.’ 

‘Was that all?’ inquired the other cynically, when Philippa 
stopped for want of breath. 

‘Alas! no, it was not all. When I opened the medicine chest 
in Agnes’s room to get her tonic, as the doctor had told me to do 
—it is strychnine, you know—the bottle was gone.’ 

‘The strychnine!’ cried Richard, with sudden excitement ; 
‘what did he want that for?’ 

‘Ah! what indeed? It could only be for one purpose.’ 

‘Which way did he go?’ inquired Richard, hurriedly. ‘Is he 
upstairs or down ?’ 

‘He is gone out, I tell you. I saw him, through the window, 
going towards the lake.’ 

Richard reached down his wideawake from the peg in the 
lobby. 

‘You must not go out like that in this snow,’ cried Philippa, 
with nervous carefulness ; ‘ you will catch your death of cold. Let 
me help you with your great-coat.’ 

‘Are you sure he went out of doors?’ asked Richard, as he 
drew it on. 

‘I am quite sure.’ 

‘Well, well, I’ll follow,’ said the other. But he was no longer 
in such hot haste. His apprehensions, which had seemed so 
keen, had unaccountably subsided. ‘ Perhaps he is in the 
summer-house on the terrace.’ 

‘Oh, no, I should think not,’ she answered faintly. 

‘Why not? Itis the only place under cover. Well, I’ll find 
him. In return, however, promise me this—that until I ¢ome 
back again the nurse shall never leave your sister’s room.’ 

‘She never does leave it.’ 

‘She left it yesterday,’ he answered bluntly, ‘when Sinclair 
was with her.’ 

‘Walter is different, you know,’ said Philippa, with a feeble 
smile. ‘ Nobody else would be admitted unless the nurse were 
present. Those were the Doctor’s orders.’ 
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‘ Never mind his orders; I want your promise that it shall be 
so. His tone was fierce ; his manner for the first time reminded 
her of his brother crossed. 

‘ Indeed, I will see to that, Mr. Richard,’ she answered humbly 
and amazed, ‘upon my honour.’ 

He nodded, and, pressing his cap over his brows, went out into 
the whirling snow. 

Philippa returned at once to Grace’s room. She had resolved 
to stay there herself till she should have news from Richard. His 
words had added a vague alarm to her fears on Edward’s account, 
notwithstanding that the two were somehow incompatible. Though 
in perfect health, and with wealth, as her husband had assured 
her for her comfort (though it had given her none), beyond the 
dreams of avarice, there was no more miserable woman in all the 
world. How infinitely to be envied was her sister, though ener- 
vated by sickness, and with no brilliant prospect before her! She 
was about to marry the man of her choice ; ignorant of evil schemes 
and plans, far less of crime; full of hope and trust; grateful even 
for ministrations from a hand that had helped to harm her, 

‘What is the matter, Philippa ?’ for with returning health her 
eye had resumed its keenness for the signs of unhappiness in 
others. 

‘Nothing, dear; that is, I am a little anxious because 
Mr. Roscoe and his brother are out in this dreadful snow.’ 

‘That is surely very imprudent of Mr. Richard,’ observed 
Grace. Her sympathies, it seemed, did not extend to his brother. 
Then presently, ‘I hope Agnes is really better; I have not seen 
her for so many days. Sometimes I fear that she does not want to 
see me.’ 

‘She would come if she could, dear Grace—of that you may 
be certain,’ said Philippa, earnestly. 

‘Have you seen her this morning ?’ 

‘I had only just left her room when I came into yours.’ To 
have to give such replies to such questions had been long the duty 
of those who attended Grace’s sick-room. They had got used to 
the practice of duplicity ; though it was always dreadful to Philippa 
to have to speak of Agnes, there was just now another weight 
upon her mind even more oppressive. Her words were mechani- 
cal, and gave her little pain. 

‘There is the luncheon gong, dear Philippa; I must insist on 
your going downstairs to the others; you are moping yourself to 
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death up here. Nurse will take good care of me—though indeed 
I now hardly want anyone.’ 

Philippa was very willing to go, for anxiety to know whether 
the brothers had returned consumed her; but before doing so she 
laid strict injunctions on the nurse not to leave the invalid till she 
returned. 

‘Iam not in the habit of leaving my patients, madam,’ was 
the tart reply. Sick nurses are angels nowadays, but their wings 
are of a delicate texture, and they must not be ‘ sat upon.’ 

‘ My sister had a reason, nurse,’ interposed Grace sweetly, ‘ and 
I am grateful to her, though you are quite right too. You would 
not leave me alone with any visitor, I know.’ 

Then the other two understood that the idea of the interview 
with Mr. Roscoe was weighing on her mind. 





CuUAPTER LI. 
PHILIPPA SPEAKS OUT. 


Tue luncheon-table at Halswater Hall had of late been but 
sparely patronised, but the guests were now few indeed; Mr. 
Allerton and Walter were the only ones that Philippa found there. 
Places, indeed, were laid for the two brothers, but they had not 
yet come in, though none but herself entertained any serious 
apprehensions on their account. 

‘ Why people in the country go out in weather that they would 
not dream of exposing themselves to in town,’ remarked the 
lawyer, helping himself to pigeon pie, ‘is always a riddle to me 
without an answer. It can't be for appetite, for though I have 
been writing all the morning I am quite as hungry as if I had 
been wet through or frozen. Why do they do it?’ 

‘There is no harm in it if one is strong and well,’ observed 
Walter; ‘but for Mr. Richard to have gone out on such a day as 
this is certainly very imprudent. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Philippa ?’ 

‘No doubt it is; and I am sorry to say it is I who was the 
cause of it,’ was the unexpected reply. 

Remorse, or perhaps the ‘late beginnings’ of a resolve to be 
frank and open in the future in all things permissible, had moved 
her to the confession, yet no sooner was it made than she 
repented of it. She perceived too late that her words required 
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an explanation ; her companions, indeed, were obviously waiting 
for it. 

‘I had seen Mr. Roscoe in the garden, and I begged his 
brother to fetch him in,’ she added, after a pause. 

‘In the garden, in a snowstorm!’ ejaculated the lawyer. 
‘You should have sent him out a strait-waistcoat with “ Miss 
Philippa’s compliments, and the padded room was being prepared 
for him.” What on earth can they be doing, do you suppose ? 
Gardening ?’ 

There was a look on Philippa’s face that checked Walter’s 
answering smile. 

‘If they do not return in five minutes,’ he said gravely, ‘I 
will go out and seek for them.’ 

‘Madman No. 3,’ observed the lawyer. 

There really seemed no possibility of their having come to 
harm, though it must be admitted that if there had been the 
speaker would have borne it with equanimity. He detested 
Edward, and knew nothing of Richard except that he was Edward’s 
brother. 

‘There is the front door bell!’ cried Philippa, starting to her 
feet. ‘They have come back.’ And with that she hurried from 
the room. 

‘Everybody is mad to-day!’ exclaimed the lawyer. ‘If 
Roscoe has come back, why should Miss Philippa suppose he 
would ring the bell? It is not his way in his own house.’ 

‘I am really afraid there is something wrong,’ said Walter ; 
‘I know what a snowstorm is in this region.’ 

‘And yet you are going out in it?’ 

‘I have promised,’ was the other’s quiet reply, as he rose from 
the table. 

‘Very good,’ answered the lawyer, grudgingly; ‘only 
remember there is some one interested in your welfare, which, as 
far as I know, is not the case with the other two gentlemen.’ 

The visitor turned out to be the Doctor, who had come long 
before his time because of the snowstorm. 

‘It was a case of now or never,’ he said to Philippa, who 
received, though it could hardly be said welcomed, him. Her 
anxiety about the brothers was getting overwhelming. What 
could have happened ? 

‘Every hour makes travelling more difficult. It is weather 
in which one would not turn out a curlew; nobody could stand it 





























but a country doctor. Well,’ as Philippa led the way upstairs, 
‘how is your sister ?’ 

‘ Progressing, I think, though she seemed a little depressed 
this morning.’ 

‘Depressed! That should not have been. She had her tonic, 
I suppose, as I directed ? ’ 

‘No, she did not.’ 

In spite of her new-born resolutions Philippa would have 
evaded the question had it been possible; but to have been caught 
out in a falsehood about the matter—which was almost certain to 
happen—would have been dangerous indeed. 

‘She did not? And why not ?’ 

The Doctor had stopped short in his march along the corridor, 
and put the question with some energy. He was a great stickler 
for medical authority, and especially his own authority. 

‘I could not find the bottle,’ she murmured. 

‘Not find the bottle? This must be inquired into at once, 
Miss Philippa. It contained, as I told you, strychnine, a deadly 
poison, and should be always kept under lock and key.’ 

They were standing opposite the door of Agnes’s room, and the 
Doctor entered it at once. The medicine-chest, a highly orna- 
mented affair, stood on a bracket, with the key in it. 

‘You surely never left it like that:?’ 

‘I am not sure,’ she murmured faintly. ‘The key ought to 
have been in my own drawer; but not finding it there when the 
hour came for giving Grace her tonic, I thought it might be where 
you now see it. It was there, but the bottle was gone.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ said the Doctor, looking at her with great 
severity ; ‘and I perceive that you know who has taken it. 
It is I who will be held responsible in this matter, and I must 
insist upon knowing it too.’ 

‘Mr. Roscoe took it.’ 

‘Mr. Roscoe!’ The Doctor's face turned suddenly pale ; 
perhaps he had had already his suspicions of Mr. Roscoe, or they 
had been aroused by Mr. Allerton’s views of that gentleman. 

‘This is a very serious affair, Miss Philippa. I do not leave 
the house until that bottle is placed in my possession. Where is 
Mr. Roscoe?’ 

‘Would to heaven I knew!’ she answered earnestly. ‘He has 
gone out, taking the bottle with him. He has been away for 
hours in this pitiless snow.’ 
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‘Better out than in,’ was the Doctor’s reflection. The know- 
ledge that the man was absent soothed certain immediate 
apprehensions that had seized his mind; the sight of Philippa’s 
terror-stricken face filled him with pity na her. 

‘You think he meant mischief—I mean, of course, to himself 
—do you? But why should he have gone out of doors ?’ 

‘I do not think he knew what he was doing, Doctor. If any- 
thing has happened to him, which Heaven forbid, he was not 
responsible for his actions. He has had much to trouble him of 
late.’ 

‘Did he go out before lunch ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! Long before.’ 

The question was not asked for the reason that Philippa 
supposed. The fact has been well ascertained that people do not 
commit suicide upon empty stomachs. 

‘Well, well, we must wait and seé; your sister, of course, 
must know nothing of this. Her tonic, if she asks about it, has 
been intermitted.’ 

Grace did not ask about it. She was not one of those 
invalids who are solicitous about their medicine. 

‘Am I very bad to-day ?’ she inquired, smiling, noticing the 
Doctor’s serious looks. 

‘No, miss, you are better, but you must have change of air. 
The sooner you can get away from this place the better.’ 

‘And poor Agnes, too, She must need change as much as I, 
by all accounts.’ 

The Doctor nodded assent. ‘When she hears the truth,’ he 
was saying to himself, ‘it is probable she will have a relapse.’ 

True to his promise, he remained at the Hall, and not un- 
willingly, perhaps, considering the state of the weather, accepted 
the offer of a bed for the night. 

After some hours Walter returned, looking like a snow-man. 
He had seen nothing of the brothers; they were not in the 
grounds, nor had any one the least idea where they could be. 
Some one had seen them walking together, he said, towards the 
head of the lake, and thither Walter had gone, but there was no 
trace of them in that direction. If they had been seen at all, 
they must have been going the opposite way, towards the post- 
town. The dinner-party that day included the Doctor, the 
lawyer, and Walter only, Philippa having declined to appear. 
The meal was.a very silent one till the servants had withdrawn, 
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when the conversation, though gloomy, did not flag. The three 
men, being of one mind in the main, talked openly with one 
another. 

‘The absence of these gentlemen is getting very serious,’ said 
the Doctor. ‘Is there any possible explanation of it?’ The story 
of the strychnine, which after all could only affect one of them, 
he kept to himself. 

‘I have none,’ said Walter. ‘I can only say that if they have 
have not been housed somewhere long ere this I fear it will go 
hard with them.’ . 

‘J will say more than that: in that case they are dead men,’ 
said the Doctor. ‘ You do not take so serious a view of it, Mr. 
Allerton?’ For, indeed, there was a half-smile on the lawyer’s 
face. ‘You do not know what Cumberland is in a snow- 
storm ! ’ 

‘I don’t know the scene of this drama so well as you do, 
Doctor,’ answered the other drily ; ‘but, perhaps, I know one 
of the characters better. He may have his own reasons for dis- 
appearing; but he will have taken care (of that I am certain) 
of his precious skin.’ 

‘ But why should he want to disappear in such an unaccount- 
able fashion ?’ 

‘It is one way of settling with one’s creditors—and, unless 
rumour does him wrong, he has a good many. Between ourselves, 
he has been very hard hit indeed ; and asto the fashion, nothing 
could be better chosen. It makes a clean sweep of the slate. It 
would never have done, if he meant going, to go away in a carriage 
and pair. His position here is not what it was; perhaps he felt 
that the game was up. And if he has gone, I shall be very much 
surprised if he has gone empty-handed. What you are saying to 
yourself, I know, Doctor, is, “This is a lawyer’s view of his fellow- 
creatures”; but I know the man I am talking about.’ 

‘ But, my dear Mr. Allerton,’ said Walter, ‘ we have to account 
for the absence of two men, and not of one.’ 

‘They are two men who are brothers, however; to leave 
Richard behind him would have been to leave a witness against 
him who could never stand cross-examination. It is my opinion 
that they have laid their plans beforehand, and that it is a family 
affair,’ 

‘There, I would stake my life upon it, Mr. Allerton, you are 
wrong!’ exclaimed Walter, earnestly. ‘Edward Roscoe may be 
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all you think him to be, but Richard is an honest fellow. He 
would never be mixed up in anything disgraceful. Moreover, he 
has not the least sympathy with his brother, and hates his wicked 
ways.’ 

‘Well, well, we shall see,’ said the lawyer, cracking his 
walnuts. ‘ There is no one like your scoundrel for putting a fancy 
value upon his existence, and I have the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Roscoe’s taking care of himself.’ 

‘I agree with you so far,’ said the Doctor; and indeed he was 
quite of opinion that Mr. Roscoe had not taken Miss Grace’s tonic 
for his own use ; ‘but I have grave fears for the safety of both 
these gentlemen, nevertheless.’ 

As time went on and nothing was heard of the missing men 
that apprehension became general. The household was plunged 
in the same state of grim uncertainty that it had been on the 
occasion of the disappearance of Miss Agnes, but it lasted much 
longer. There was no key to it, as there had been in the former 
case. 

It was noticed with surprise that Miss Philippa was even more 
affected by it than she had been at the loss of her sister, but 
this was in reality because she was seen to be affected. On the 
other occasion she had withdrawn herself from the rest, whereas 
she was now always about the house, looking through every 
window on the snow that still covered the cold earth, and always 
on the watch for she knew not what. She suffered from insomnia, 
and began to give the Doctor more anxiety than his other 
patient, who, indeed, was making rapid progress towards recovery. 
She had a betier tonic than Mr. Roscoe was supposed to have 
deprived her of, in the visits of her lover, and she took them twice 
a day. Mr. Allerton never wavered in his opinion that the 
brothers had gone away for reasons of their own ; and when their 
return seemed out of the question he ventured to express his 
views to Philippa herself. 

‘It grieves me,’ he said, ‘to see you so distressed about your 
missing friends. Dr. Gardner tells me you are fretting about 
them day and night. I am convinced in my own mind that an 
explanation is to be found for it.’ 

‘ What explanation ?’ she inquired eagerly. 

‘ Well, it is not a pleasant thing to say of an absent man but 
I happen to know that Mr. Roscoe has for a long time been in 
difficulties ; he is unable to meet his engagements, which are very 
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heavy, and has therefore probably run away from them. That is 
the plain truth.’ 

He looked for an outburst of indignation, but she shook her 
head, and answered gently : ‘ No, it is not that ; I know all about 
his difficulties.’ 

Mr. Allerton stared. ‘The deuce you do!’ was what he was 
saying to himself. 

‘You are a wise man. Think, think, of some other solution,’ 
she went on in despairing tones. ‘Have you no hint, no clue? 
This suspense is more than I can bear.’ 

The lawyer looked sharply up at her; he had never had so 
high an opinion of Mr. Roscoe’s talents as at that moment, nor 
thought so badly of him. 

‘We have no clue because we have no data,’ he answered. 
‘If his brother had been left behind we could have examined Mr. 
Roscoe’s papers ; but, as it is, we have no authority to meddle with 
them.’ 

‘Then I give you that authority, for I am his wife!’ 

‘Good heavens, madam! and how long has that been?’ 

‘We were married before my father’s death.’ 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE BURNT MILLION. 


Ir the revelation made by Philippa gave the lawyer no immediate 
clue to the mystery in hand, it made clear another matter 
which had always puzzled him. Hitherto he could never under- 
stand why Mr. Roscoe had not incited the sisters to dispute their 
father’s will. The reason was now plain. Whatever view a judge 
might have taken against restraint of marriage and in favour of 
religious liberty, he would certainly have stretched no point for 
aman who, living under the same roof with her, had clandes- 
tinely married his employer’s daughter. That Mr. Roscoe had 
enjoyed—or, at all events, spent—an income to which neither he 
nor his wife had had any right would, under other circumstances, 
have been a serious consideration, but just now there were 
things more pressing. Poor Josh’s million would, after Grace’s 
marriage, now belong to the representatives of his far-away 
cousins, or, failing them, to the national exchequer. It is not 
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possible to describe how the honest old lawyer resented this 
fact. He almost regretted that he had given his consent to the 
union of those two young people, for whom he nevertheless felt 
more affection than for any other of his fellow-creatures. It was 
really throwing money away—and such a heap of money ! 

Nevertheless, he not only set to work upon this distasteful 
matter, but took Walter into his confidence. He was a little 
disappointed at the lack of interest which the young fellow 
showed in Philippa’s revelation. ‘You seem hardly to under- 
stand, my young friend, that but for this mad marriage of hers 
—about which I fear there is little doubt; it was done at the 
register-office in Kensington, within half a mile of Cedar Lodge— 
she would have been the richest woman in England ; nay, sir— 
for I must needs be frank with you—I have pointed out to Grace 
that if she chooses to give you up she may be herself that 
richest woman.’ ' 

‘So she told me,’ observed Walter drily. 

‘Oh, she did, did she? Then I call it a distinct breach of 
confidence as between ward and guardian.’ 

‘ But she als> said that you were afraid matters had gone too 
far between us to admit of her giving me up,’ continued Walter, 
smiling. 

‘I said I thought you would have ground for an action for 
breach of promise,’ growled the lawyer, ‘and that perhaps she 
would not like to appear in the witness-box; but I wish you to 
know what she is giving up for you.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr, Allerton,’ said Walter gravely, ‘I put that 
matter before her as forcibly as my heart would let me; though, 
in giving me herself, she had already given what is worth more 
than all the wealth in the world. The fact is that she detests 
the very name of money. Through it, as I gather, she believes 
her father became the man he was—and indeed, from all I hear, 
he worshipped it ; through it this unhappy man Roscoe has been 
tempted to do all sorts of dirty tricks; through it, and the 
jealousies and disappointments arising from it, her home, which 
might otherwise have been such a happy one, has been made a 
hell; through it, and the plots and plans to secure it, she was 
almost separated from the man she loves for ever. It is no 
wonder that Grace hates money.’ 

The lawyer listened in silence; it was not his way to hear 
money run down (as it often is by those who are very willing to 
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experience its temptations) without pointing out that it may be 
a blessing instead of a curse, but he had nothing to say for poor 
Josh’s million. In his heart of hearts he suspected that much 
worse had come of it than even Grace gave it credit for; and 
besides, it was now passing out of the hands of his clients into 
those of a stranger. 

‘I give you my word, Mr. Allerton,’ continued Walter, ‘ that 
I had a hard matter to persuade her that even the 10,000/. her 
father left her ought not to be given up, because it might origin- 
ally have been wrung from the widow and the orphan.’ 

‘What infernal nonsense!’ ejaculated the lawyer; ‘if Josh 
had not got it, it would have been lost at cards or on the race- 
course. Upon my life, even the best of women—but pray 
go on.’ 

‘I was only going to say that what seems to me the worst 
thing about Roscoe was his setting poor Grace against her 
father’s memory; to tell her the truth was bad enough, but it 
seems he invented some hateful lie about his having defrauded 
my father, which, if, as I understand, you had not set right, 
would have kept us apart for ever.’ 

‘Yes; that falsehood of Roscoe’s puzzles me still; he had 
generally something to go upon, but that must have been pure 
invention. Well, I want you to be with me while I examine his 
papers, which may be very queer reading. He was a methodical 
fellow—a good man of business in his way—and if he has not 
burnt them, we may find some clue to his disappearance. It’s a 
nasty thing to do, but we shall have to break open his desk.’ 

‘That is rather a strong measure, is it not ?’ 

‘No doubt it is; but desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies. I have his wife’s authority to do it.’ 

Mr. Roscoe’s sitting-room was the very abode of neatness. 
Everything that a man of business could want was there, and in 
its place. Here the weekly bills of the household were audited 
and settled, and the tenants came to pay their rents. Huge 
MS. books with clasps and keys, with letters painted on them, 
were on the shelves; their proprietor was a man who could have 
given an account of his stewardship—though it was never de- 
manded of him—down to the last penny. The desk, which Mr. 
Allerton recognised as having originally belonged to the late 
Mr. Tremenhere, was an immense structure, as big as a wardrobe. 
It had held secrets in Josh’s time, which the lawyer would have 
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given much to have got hold of; and it doubtless held secrets 
now. The middle part of it—the desk proper—was that to which 
he first gave his attention. It was locked, of course, and with no 
ordinary key ; and it took some minutes with hammer and chisel 
to force it open. It was full of papers, all docketed and arranged 
with admirable neatness. 

‘I was wrong,’ exclaimed Mr. Allerton, as he cast his eyes 
over them. ‘The man is dead. He would never knowingly have 
left these proofs behind him.’ There were statements of accounts 
with the two Miss Tremenheres—some of them were memoranda, 
but all expressed in the most concise and careful manner—which 
almost made his hair stand on end: huge sums of money, vary- 
ing from 500. to 5,000/., which had been received from them 
at different times, and all, no doubt, lost in speculation. On one 
of them borrowed from Agnes not many weeks before was written 
in pencil the words, ‘ Very difficult’; there was no such note to 
Philippa’s loans, which were much more numerous and larger. 
‘What an insatiable scoundrel!’ muttered the lawyer; ‘and I 
have no doubt that he spent every shilling on himself.’ 

‘There is a letter to Richard with an American post-mark,’ 
observed Walter, who was looking over the other’s shoulder; ‘I 
wonder how that came into Mr. Roscoe’s desk.’ 

‘I am afraid we have no business with it,’ said the lawyer 
doubtfully. 

‘I am quite sure Mr. Roscoe had none,’ replied Walter. 
‘Richard has had no letter, as he told me himself, poor fellow, 
bitterly enough, since he came to England; and his brother 
keeps the bag.’ 

‘ Judas !’ muttered Mr. Allerton, and tore open the document. 
‘Great heavens! this is news indeed !’ 

‘What have you found ?’ 

For a moment the lawyer was unable to answer him. His 
ordinary impassive face was full of excitement; his hands 
trembled as he read, 

‘This concerns you, my lad; do you know the handwriting ?’ 

‘Indeed I do,’ cried Walter, greatly moved; ‘it is my poor 
father’s,’ 

It was the document addressed to Walter which Richard had 
left for safety in America, and had been forwarded to him by his 
correspondent ; it was duly witnessed, and set forth in a simple 
style that for certain reasons the writer had changed his name 
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of Vernon for Sinclair, and how he had been cheated of his 
property by his cousin, Joseph Tremenhere. ‘I have no wish 
that you should resume your name, dear boy,’ it went on to say, 
‘and far less nourish animosity against him who wronged me, 
but I have thought it right that you should know who you 
really are in case I may not live to tell you, and to acquaint you 
with my unfortunate history. The man to whom I have entrusted 
this paper is my dearest friend, and may be thoroughly relied on.’ 

The frown that had at first settled on Walter’s face was now 
succeeded by a look of the profoundest dejection. 

‘Then Roscoe spoke the truth to Grace after all,’ he sighed. 

‘Only just as much of it as suited his purpose. I know 
something you do not know. Walter, I have great news for you. 
Mr. Tremenhere, no doubt repentant of the wrong he had done 
your father, made him, under certain conditions, the heir of his 
whole fortune. These conditions, by the death of one daughter 
and the marriage of another, have been fulfilled, except as far as 
Grace is concerned, and now in marrying you she will lose nothing, 
for the money which she thereby forfeits will revert to yourzelf. 
It was the knowledge of this fact thus conveyed that no doubt 
caused Roscoe, who was previously in favour of your marriage, to 
oppose himself to it; why he kept such a dangerous secret in his 
possession it is impossible to tell, but we may be sure he never 
intended to disclose it, save for reason good. However, it has 
now fallen into the proper hands. My dear Walter, I congratulate 
you sincerely ; you are as rich as Creesus.’ 

‘You mean to say that, thanks to this document, I can be- 
come so?’ 

‘Certainly ; it will only be necessary to prove its correctness,’ 

‘ And without it?’ 

‘ Well, of course nothing could be proved--—Madman! what 
have you done?’ 

Walter had suddenly thrown the paper into the fire and set 
his heel upon it. 

‘You have burnt a million of money!’ 

‘I have burnt the only evidence of Mr. Tremenhere’s fraud,’ 
answered Walter coolly. ‘Do you suppose that the ignorance of 
that miserable fact will not be a greater comfort to her than the 
reflection that she had all the money in the world? Has her 
experience of what money can do been likely to induce her to 
value it ?” 
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The lawyer stared at him with astonishment and horror; he 
hardly knew what he said; his moral nature—or that second 
one with which his profession had supplied him—had suffered a 
serious shock. 

‘It was too great a sacrifice,’ he muttered, as if in protest, 
‘to be made for any man.’ 

‘At all events,’ returned Walter, smiling, ‘it was not an un- 
selfish one, since, if Grace knew that her father had robbed mine, 
I verily believe she would have shrunk from me. She will now 
never know it. The memory of her father, if it cannot be what 
it once was to her, will at least be free from disgrace, and she 
will not, through conscientious (however foolish) scruples, be 
ashamed to take her husband.’ 

‘There is something in that,’ admitted the lawyer ruefully. 
‘Walter Sinclair—for Sinclair is what you must still be called— 
you are a fine fellow, and I am proud to vall myself your friend. 
It was a fond and foolish act, but it was a noble one; and, since 
the mischief is done, perhaps you will be interested to learn that 
you are a public benefactor: failing your father’s heirs, Mr. Tre- 
menhere’s money was to go to the Commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and now they will have it without even 
saying “thank you.” But at all events we can make them wait. 
Every week your marriage is postponed Grace will be putting by 
a thousand pounds or so; of course your engagement will now be 
a very long one.’ 

‘It will seem so, no doubt,’ said Walter, sighing. ‘We are 
to be married in the spring.’ 

‘A very appropriate time, if we are to believe the poets,’ said 
Mr. Allerton cheerfully; ‘but of course you don’t mean next 
spring ?’ 

‘My good sir, if I had my way, and dear Grace was herself 
again,’ said Walter, ‘we should be married to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER LITI. 
PEACE AT LAST. 
NOTWITHSTANDING Walter’s lover-like impatience, or, as Mr. Aller- 


ton termed it, his stark, staring madness, his marriage with Grace 
did not come off till a considerable sum had accumulated for the 
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young people. Events of a very grave nature interposed between 
the cup and the lip. It had been foreseen, indeed, by Dr. Gardner 
that the intelligence of the loss of her sister, which had sooner or 
later to be communicated to her, would have a retarding effect on 
Grace’s recovery, and this turned out to be the case; but there 
were other circumstances that helped to depress and distress her, 
and had she not had Walter’s love to comfort her and the prospect 
of a happier future to look forward to, there is little doubt but that 
their cumulative effect would have proved fatal to a constitution 
already severely tried. 

No news had come to hand of either Mr. Roscoe or his 
brother ; the lake still held the remains of Agnes in its icy grasp ; 
and while it was imperative that Grace should be removed from a 
spot so full of melancholy association as Halswater, it was arranged 
that she should leave home with Philippa (who needed change of 
scene at least as much as herself) for the Isle of Wight, but this 
could not be done without awakening suspicions and anxieties 
that compelled some explanation. Where were those three 
members of the little household—the sister for whom she still 
entertained affection, however ill-deserved; the friend of the 
family, whose absence was felt, if not deplored, in all domestic 
arrangements; and his brother for whom she had entertained so 
genuine a regard? It was absolutely necessary to tell her why 
none of them were present to wish her good-bye, and the con- 
sequence was that she left home a mourner, and more of an 
invalid than ever. A house had been secured for the sisters at 
Ventnor with a large garden overlooking the sea, while Walter 
took up his quarters in a neighbouring hotel. Notwithstanding 
what Mr. Allerton persisted in calling his ‘ gigantic sacrifice’ (as 
if it had been a sale of goods), the course of true love was by no 
means running smooth. Indeed, at one time Grace’s state of 
health became so serious that it seemed possible that the Burnt 
Million had been burnt for nothing—an apprehension which, if it 
did not move him to tears, brought the drops out on the good 
lawyer’s brow. 

The land agent at Halswater, whose place it had been Mr. 
Roscoe’s intention that his brother should fill, was instructed to 
have the lake dragged as soon as the disappearance of the ice 
permitted, and the first result of that operation at the foot of the 
terrace walk was startling indeed. The grappling hooks brought 
to land—not one body, but two, and neither of them that which 
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they sought. They were those of the two brothers, ‘clasped,’ as 
the newspaper reports expressed it, ‘in one another’s arms.’ It 
was supposed to be an affecting incident of fraternal love. Those 
who knew them well knew better. Mr. Allerten’s explanation of 
the matter, at all events—and I think it was a shrewd one— 
founded on his own suspicions and on what Philippa and Walter 
told him, was as follows. 

Driven to his wits’ end by the failure of his plans and the 
concealment of a terrible crime, Roscoe had desperately conceived 
another—the murder of Grace herself; for that purpose, and not 
for that of self-slaughter, he had obtained the bottle of strychnine 
which was found in his breast pocket; this conclusion was the 
very one that Richard arrived at on hearing Philippa’s story, and, 
furious at the danger that threatened Grace, he had sought his 
brother with the intention of taxing him with this intention and 
also of obtaining possession of the bottle. He had found him on 
the terrace walk, on the very spot where a similar catastrophe had 
occurred to Agnes, and a struggle had ensued in which both 
brothers had fallen over the cliff. The coroner’s jury, however, 
returned a verdict of ‘ accidental death’ in their case, as in that 
of Agnes, whose body was found a day or two afterwards, it having 
drifted for some distance down the lake. 

The newspapers were studiously kept from Philippa, but the 
news had to be told her, and in due time she broke it to Grace. 
It was no wonder that the poor girl’s convalescence was retarded ; 
but in the end youth and love brought her forth from the valley 
of death. 

Walter Sinclair was never suspected of having borne the name 
of Vernon, nor did that circumstance, since Grace was ignorant of 
it, affect the legality of their marriage. The transference of her 
father’s fortune to the Commissioners of the National Debt was 
not even a nine days’ wonder—for who heeds a drop in the ocean ? 
—except with Mrs. Linden. That lady never ceased to have an 
imaginative interest in Josh’s million, and to express her astonish- 
ment that no heirs to Mr. Vernon of Cockermouth were ever 
discovered. If she had been informed on affidavit that any 
human being had sacrificed such a sum, on the altar of Hymen or 
anywhere else, she would certainly have refused to believe it ; but 
he who had done the deed never repented of it for an instant. 
The young couple have quite as much money as is good for them, 
and Grace can think of him who had been wont to call her ‘his 
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little Fairy,’ if not with the old trust and tenderness, at all events 
without the flush of shame. Mr. Allerton, who is a frequent 
guest of theirs, and has had many opportunities of contemplating 
their happiness, is compelled to own that in surrendering his 
place among the millionaires of England Walter has found ample 
compensation. 

Philippa—a changed woman, and greatly for the better— 
resides within a stone’s-throw of her married sister in the Isle of 
Wight, for Halswater Hall, with its sombre memories, has long 
passed into other hands. 

In a fair garden by the sea there is a little toddler who has as 
yet but a single playmate, one who never quarrels with her or 
envies her the possession of her many toys. He is almost as 
great a favourite with her as he is with her father and mother ; 
there is a tender association between them and him of which the 
child knows nothing. He passes his days on the sunny lawn and 
his nights in a well-lined basket at the foot of their bed, and, 
though he knows no more of the Burnt Million than the rest of 
the world, enjoys his master’s fullest confidence and affection. 
On what slight causes hinge our poor human affairs! ‘ But for 
you, Rip,’ says Walter gratefully, as he caresses the little creature, 
‘I should, perhaps, never have won your mistress,’ 


THE END. 
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THE FARMER’S FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


First on the list stands that much-abused friend, the rook. 
Forty years ago he had a rough time of it in some counties: 
from morning to night there was little peace for rooks on any 
farmer’s ground. In the flat counties they are called crows. 
Very few of the rising generation have ever seena pair of the old- 
fashioned ‘ crow-clappers,’ or heard their deafening din. I was very 
familiar with them in my youth, and have often played on them. 

A ‘crow-clapper’ was a long-handled machine like a small 
shovel, the broad part of it about the size of a schoolboy’s slate. 
To this was looped loosely a second piece of the same size. 
When this instrument was flourished vigorously the music (?) 
could be heard at a great distance; the greater the distance the 
better for the ears of the listener. Nor was this all: there was a 
vocal part besides, which it was expected the ‘crow-keeper’ or 
rather rook-scarer, should sing most lustily. 

These simple country functions are almost things of the past ; 
many of them have gone, never to return. Those of them that 
belonged to our boyhood are apt to recur to the memory as life 
advances, when much that occurred in our early manhood is for- 
gotten. 

That doggrel verse sung by the crow-keeper I remember well, 
having shouted it myself hundreds of times : 

Fly crow, eat your spoil, (spile) 

While I sit down and rest awhile, 

For you know if master happens to come, 
You must fly and I must run! 

Away crow! away crow ! 

Now as this, when properly done, was sung to a quick march 
tune, the clappers marking the time most energetically, we leave 
the reader to imagine for himself the uproar. What rook with 
any self-respect could eat his meal within sound of such a combi- 
nation? He was fain to quit those large fields, forty acres though 
they measured, and betake himself to the less guarded upland 
pastures, although even there he had an uncertain footing. 

No weak-chested lad had the least chance of getting that 
musical post of crow-frightener. 
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‘Dang them warmints!’ old Farmer Wills was wont to exclaim, 
‘they pulls the turf up. If some on ’em aint settled, there wunt 
be no feed fur the sheep. Go an’ git the old double, an’ kill 
some on ’em off,’ 

The worthy man had not the faintest notion that the birds 
were feeding on the larvee of the cockchafer that was devouring 
the roots of the herbage. ‘Give a dog a bad name,’ &c. Thanks, 
however, to the writings of recent field naturalists, these creatures 
that have been so long unjustly treated, now enjoy—many of 
them, at least—comparative security. 

The rook is a specially industrious bird; he is up early and he 
does not roost until dusk; and when we consider that from his 
first flight in the morning until he roosts at night, he is con- 
tinually clearing the fields and pastures from insects that would 
injure the farmer’s produce, we must recognise him as one of 
the greatest unpaid benefactors of man. He steals some fruit, it 
is true. Nearly all wild creatures take a small tithe from man ; 
it is only their due, for by their unwearied exertions they destroy 
those enemies, whose name is legion, that he could not combat 
without their aid. Only those who have lived with the birds all 
their lives, roaming about in the woods, over the fields and the 
waste lands, can form any opinion how much man is indebted to 
his feathered friends for his welfare and comfort. 

Next to the rook comes the jackdaw, the shepherd’s assistant. 
Whenever a farmer shoots one of these bright little fellows, he 
kills a sanitary inspector of, we might say, two or three sheep. 
The woolly creatures are his particular charge. Where you see 
rooks you will most likely see or hear jackdaws not far from them ; 
not invariably, but generally. With the jackdaws you will find 
the beautifully-marked starlings. ‘That is never a starling,’ 
exclaimed a friend of ours, on being shown the faithful portrait 
of one of these birds; ‘I thought starlings were all black.’ And 
so think many who have not noticed them closely. If they were 
not such common birds they would be highly prized on account 
of their beauty and their aptness in acquiring various accomplish- 
ments. No British bird, not even the kingfisher, surpasses in its 
plumage the metallic beauty of a cock starling at his best. He 
is a glorious fellow, as he puffs out the feathers of his throat, 
drops his fluttering wings, and sings a love-song to his mate. His 
yellow bill is almost as bright as a blackbird’s. A mimic of the 


first, order, too, he is. 
oi —2 
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For several consecutive years a pair of starlings built in a 
corner of a room, in one of my homes. It was wonderful to hear 
the fine fellow sing to his mate in that corner, unheeding me, as I 
often sat quite near, busy at my easel. Apart from his own melo- 
dious whistling, he would run over parts of the songs of other birds 
for her delight, giving now some of the flute-like notes of the 
blackbird, as he sings in the spring evenings after a shower, just 
before the sun sinks low; and then again two or three notes of 
the storm-cock or missel-thrush would ring out, just as they come 
from his throat as he sits on the top twig of some wind-tossed 
tree, shouting in glee when the gale is at its highest and other 
creatures are hushed in fear. 

After that would follow the ‘spink-pink-pink !’ of the chafiinch, 
and next the winter-song of the robin, his farewell to the dying 
year. All sung truly, without one false note. And then the 
odd bird would finish up by mewing like a cat. This was, of 
course, a wild bird; the starling in a state of nature is a thorough 
mocking-bird, as all know who have made a study of him in the 
country. The young ones are dull brown at first, of a peculiar shade. 
In spite of their vast numbers, and the very easy opportunities of 
observing them, some ornithologists have described them as soli- 
tary thrushes. 

A large flock of starlings comes as a blessing to farm-lands 
where the stock are pastured. They delight to be on the backs 
of the animals, on their heads, round their feet, pecking and dib- 
bling round about their muzzles as they feed. Here, there, and 
everywhere are the starlings; as the insects come in sight they 
have them, running on the ground or flying! I have often 
watched these birds hawking for insects in mid-air. The amount 
they destroy in a single night when they have young ones to pro- 
vide for must be enormous; as one watches them come to their 
nests their mouths and bills appear to be crammed full. A nest 
of young starlings will keep both parents very busy from morning 
till night. When the cherries are ripe the starling will certainly 
have them if he has the chance, as indeed will blackbirds, thrushes, 
sparrows, chaffinches, and others. Insect and grain-eaters, all 
like cherries more or less. If you look at the bunch of birds a 
cherry-minder has in his hand when he leaves the orchard at 
night, you will be surprised to see what different species visit the 
trees. Those that are not able to swallow a cherry whole peck at 
it; the starling is not alone in this matter. 
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Looking at the matter all round, and weighing the harm these 
fruit-stealers do against the services they render in our fields and 
orchards, I say confidently the good outweighs the evil ten times. 

Thank God! the woods and the fields are open to the poorest 
working naturalist to study in; so is the high road. Printed 
books are good, and helpful too; but the three greatest books 
given by God to man are free and accessible to the poorest 
student—the book of nature, the book of humanity, and one other 
book. And in them aman may read freely, as he has leisure, 
and be earning his daily bread at the same time. 

To return to our feathered friends. You will see scattered 
about at various distances, wagtails—or dish-washers, as they are 
locally termed—the inseparable companicns of the cattle and star- 
lings. The common black and white, or pied wagtail, it is, as a 
rule, that you see in the pasture lands. Occasionally you may come 
across the beautiful yellow-breasted species, but not often; you 
will see fifty of the former for one of the latter. These pretty, 
nimble little creatures, so ‘ peart,’ as our country folks would say, 
and lively in their motions, are fly-catchers. They trip and run 
in all directions round about the great helpless cattle, catching 
their small tormentors on their legs, bellies, and even from about 
their heads and ears. The stock would suffer tortures if the 
birds did not clear their ears out. Many of us know how a poor 
pony’s ears will be sometimes literally black with winged blood- 
suckers, 

The wagtails brush and flick about with their wings as the 
creatures graze, and snap the flies that come out in all directions. 
Sometimes half a dozen busy wagtails will gather round about one 
cow or horse. Birds and animals understand each other, without 
a shadow of doubt. The friendly and practical little wagtail 
generally builds his nest in the farmer’s faggot-stack. 

The wild pigeons come next on our list. These include the 
common ring-necked wood-pigeon, stock-pigeon or stock-dove, 
rock-dove or pigeon, also the turtle-dove. All four visit the 
cultivated lands more or less. I have heard men grumble about 
the harm done by these; but if you ask what definite mischief 
there was to complain about, you will fail to elicit anything worth 
listening to. I have kept close records, for many years, of their 
comings aud goings in the heavily-timbered and well-cultivated 
southern counties, more particularly Surrey and Sussex, and have 
noted little harm done by them worth speaking of. 
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‘They cums tu the fields, they gits in the corn, they gits all 
over the place, an’ they spile the turmits.’ This the farmer tells 
you as he stands inside the copse waiting for a shot at the pigeons 
He knows where they come; but he is very far astray as to their 
behaviour. 

Two of the wild plants that are the farmer’s worst foes, as 
weeds, are charlock—by him called chadlock—and the wild mus- 
tard plant. The pigeons search out and feed on these and on other 
ill weeds; but ‘they cums to my fields,’ and that is enough. So 
do the butterflies and other beautiful creatures, but not to feed 
on the produce of his labour. The bill of a pigeon is weak com- 
pared to that of other woodland birds; not at all fitted for digging 
or pecking to any great extent. Their swallowing power is very 
great, but most of their food is picked up from the ground. Of 
course the true reason so many are shot is because they are good 
birds to eat. 

The turtle-dove is a bird of passage; he is common enough 
in some parts of Surrey. I have seen from ten to thirty of them 
rise from the standing oats, or from the long grass in the hay- 
field, at one flight. One of my friends shot a couple as they were 
rising from the oats, and opened their crops. Not a single grain 
of oat did he find in them. They were full of a little vetch that 
grewabundantly at the roots of the oats, or, to express it in true rustic 
agricultural phrase, ‘at the stam o’ the whuts.’ I was with the man 
at the time; after that examination of the birds’ crops he declared 
he would never shoot another pigeon. 

Facts are stubborn things to deal with. Any one fond of wild 
creatures can soon form a most accurate and impartial estimate 
as to the amount of good and harm they may do, although the 
knowledge may not be gained in a year. Of course one would 
not say no harm at all is done. The amount varies according to 
circumstances over which the poor bird has no control—weather, 
or shortness of food, such as acorns and beech-mast. The trees 
do not always bear equally well, and then the creatures are driven 
to fill their crops with any green food that is not absolutely in- 
jurious. But wild pigeons, as a rule, get their living in the 
woods and on the outskirts of the fields. They form one of the 
most pleasing and familiar sights in our rural districts; and to 
many of us, as to one of our best women poets, the ‘ cushat’s cry ’ is 
dear. 

The white rumpled rock-dove, or rock-pigeon, is not a common 
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bird in the southern counties. In the rocks by the sea they have 
their favourite homes. In the north, where the land in some 
places only grows oats in scanty patches, pigeons may do harm, 
for the very reason that they can get oats or nothing ; but in the 
south of England it is different. 

The sparrow, or ‘ spadger,’ is a friend to the farmer, although 
he has from time immemorial done his best to exterminate that 
small bird. Happily for his lands, he has not succeeded in doing 
this. Although the commonest of our common birds, his ways of 
getting a living are still not very clearly understood. 

He is caught in thousands for sparrow shooters, and by the 
trap. Then the farmers’ sparrow clubs claim their hosts of victims. 
Besides which, sparrow pie, sparrow pudding, and roast sparrows, 
spitted closely on long sticks or skewers, are farm-house delicacies 
long remembered by those who have enjoyed them. It is not 
very often that the good dame can be persuaded to give her men 
folk a treat of this kind; for she very justly observes, ‘ Drat 
the little things! it do take such a lot o’ time to get ’em ready.’ 
But if once she makes up her mind for the job, all hands have 
to set to work to help her, both men and maids; and when the 
pie, with its light golden crust well bulged up with sparrows, 
tender and juicy, is placed on the table, eyes are wont to 
glisten and mouths to water and twitch in a state of delightful 
expectancy. 

The town and country sparrow are the same species, but there 
is as much difference between the plumage of the two as there is 
in the outward appearance of the chimney-sweep and the well-to- 
do mechanic. Philip Sparrow’s surroundings in town smirch and 
blacken his plumage. As to his habits—to begin with, he picks 
up almost any small trifle he comes across, nothing seems to come 
amiss with him. The hardy little fellow knows well how to take 
care of himself and to make himself comfortable. During severe 
winters in past years I have seen many birds that have been 
starved to death or perished with cold, but never a single house- 
sparrow. He attaches himself most pertinaciously to man, and, 
badly though he is treated, he will not leave him and his sur- 
roundings. ‘Them there sparrers rewins things; them guseberries 
wunt hev’ a pint o’ fruit on ’em, the cussed things hev’ pulled off 
every fruit bud as showed, mother wunt hev’ no jam this year, 
cuss them!’ Such were the sentiments expressed by one of our 
farmer acquaintances in my hearing. Strange to say, when the 
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fruit season came round, that particular year, he had a much 
heavier crop and larger fruit on his gooseberry bushes than he 
had gathered for years. When I twitted him with the fact, he 
simply replied that ‘he couldn’t mek it out, no how.’ 

Philip Sparrow bears no malice and sticks to the farmer. He 
even builds in his thatch or under the tiles of his house. If you 
have ever lived in one of those old farm homesteads, very early 
in the morning, if it is summer time, almost before the dawn, you 
will have heard him begin his monotonous and exasperating conver- 
sation—‘Chip-chip-chip ! chisic-chisic-chisic! chip-chip-chip!’ By 
degrees the whole colony joins in. In the stillness of early dawn, 
when the farm is dead still, the noise to one unused to it is most 
irritating. 

When they have their young the sparrows are most perse- 
vering insect hunters, All the day through, from morning till night, 
the cock bird continues bringing his mouth full of insects to feed 
his mate as she sits on her nest, or their young ones. For them 
he hunts the fields, the hedges, and the gardens. At the time 
they most need it, insect life in all stages, mature and immature, 
forms fcod for himself and his family. The aphides, those garden 
pests, he diligently hunts for, and he carries off a mouthful at a 
time. In the hay-fields he forages before the grass is mown ; 
and when the long swathes lie there on the ground is the time to 
see the sparrows at their best. They go to the fields in flocks to 
capture the insects that swarm in and about the newly-cut grass. 
There is a small chubby brown beetle, locally known as the hay- 
chaffer, that they seem remarkably fond of; they will not leave 
the hay-fields so long as there is a chance of getting one. 

When the corn is ready for cutting the farm lads are shooting 
all day long round about the outskirts of the fields, to kill the 
sparrow and keep him off the wheat, as they say. Now, one 
harvest time I owned a falcon and two owls; to keep these birds is 
a matter of care and no small expense, if you wish to see them as 
they ought to be, in full health and perfect plumage. My pets 
were not cagedones. To one of those sparrow-killing, or sparrow- 
scaring lads I applied, and I struck a bargain with him. He 
undertook to supply me with shot birds at so much a dozen, and 
to deliver them to me every evening at the feeding time. He 
brought me bunches of birds regularly enough, but there was 
never a sparrow in the whole lot. Nearly all were insect-feeding 
birds—a wheat-field swarms with insects at all times—but not 
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one of them was in any way injurious to the wheat. There is air, 
sunshine, and great warmth in a large corn-field—things which all 
insects need to bring them to perfection. The flocks of birds that 
rise from it are not there after the corn; it is the insect life that 
attracts them. . I'ly-catchers and willow-warblers do not eat corn ; 
and yet, with the exception of one or two young chaffinches, it 
was of those two species the bunches of birds were composed. 

Is it not possible for the beings that have been created with 
man as his companions to have fair play in God’s world ? 

The sparrows, with other birds, throng the fields in hosts just 
before and after the corn is cut. They pick up the unnumbered 
grains that drop from the ears in the field. That is their 
opportunity and they make use of it. If the Jews of old were 
forbidden to muzzle the great ox that treads the corn, shall boys 
be allowed to wantonly or unreasonably destroy the little creatures 
whose fall we are told the Allfather notes ? 

Even after a month or six weeks have been passed by them in 
picking up the scattered grains, sharp as are those thousands of 
eyes, they do not pick up all, as you may prove by looking at any 
wheat-field that has lain fallow for any length of time after it has 
been reaped ; the blades will be springing up in all directions. 

And so we think we have made out a fair case for persecuted 
Philip Sparrow. 

The green plover, or lapwing, is another of the farmer’s good 
friends. He not only forms a beautiful and interesting feature in 
the landscape, running over the fields and meadows, but, by his 
incessant search for those creatures that infest some lands, he 
confers on their cultivators more benefits than they appreciate. 
Being very wide-awake birds, happily for themselves, they do not 
get interfered with as a rule. To get the blind side of a flock of 
pewits wants, as they say, ‘a lot of o’ nooverin’ (manceuvring) ; 
nine times out of ten the experiment ends in failure. So much 
the better for those on whose lands they come at various seasons. 
Plovers are jargely affected in their movements by the weather. 

The kestrel, the mouse-killing falcon, not only gets shot, but 
insult is added to injury, for he is nailed up to the end of the 
barn. The falcon glides and hovers all the day, and until late in 
the evening, catching mice and other small deer. The numbers 
of large short-tailed field mice, or voles, in some chalky upland 
pastures are simply startling. They are vegetable feeders, and 
| when full grown are as large as a half-grown rat ; if you examine 
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the mouth of one you will see it is like that of the hare. These, 
with the fawn-coloured long-tailed field or wood-mouse, work sad 
havoc in farm gardens. The kestrel kills them day by day, as he 
hovers and fans over field after field. For this service he is made 
heartily welcome to a charge of shot. I have a dim recollection of 
a sage warning that formed a copy-slip in my school days, ‘Put 
not temptation in the way of youth.’ It applies to all ages, I 
fancy. If the farmer’s wife had not placed her brood of chicks 
with their mother under the coop in the short mown grass in the 
paddock away from the house, the kestrel would not have spied 
them out, running to and fro, as he fanned over his mouse-hunting. 
The sight rouses his hunting instincts at once, and they are too 
strong to be held in check, choice Dorking chicks though these 
be. And if he is seen in the act it is enough to doom him and 
all his race for years to come; one chick that might never have 
attained maturity weighs down the balance of slain field-mice in 
hundreds. 

There is one thing to be said, if one of the raptores gets killed 
another takes up his beat very quickly; so that in spite of him- 
self the farmer has his winged mouse-hunter over his fields as 
usual. We have yet much to learn about bird life. 

To the owls—the farmer’s feathered cats we might call them— 
after all, we give the palm for usefulness and intelligence, although 
we have purposely put them last on our list. Without them all 
his efforts might be useless, for they prey on those creatures that 
work him harm in the night time. Besides what they kill and 
eat on the spot, or take to their young, they set by a store for 
some future time. By watching any pair that have settled on 
some farm you will find that from sunset to sunrise they go to 
and fro continually ; and they never come to the nest without a 
quarry of some kind. The tide of public opinion is, I believe, 
turning in favour of the owl at last; let us hope it will bring 
protection to other creatures also. 
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MY PALACE. 


Hicu over the lamp-post, high over the street, 
Remote from the traffic, its rush and its beat, 
"Neath a sky now o’erclouded, now sunny and blue, 


I dwell in the stillness, my dear one, with you. 


My windows are grimy, ny walls they are bare, 
A wreck is my table, a ruin my chair! 
Yet I prize them far better than if they were new, 


For they tell me, my dear one, they tell me of you! 


Untroubled by visitors, tranquil I brood, 
At the chimney-top’s level folk seldom intrude; 
And I heed them but little if ever they do, 


For I’m talking, my dear one, still talking to you. 


Then as dusk over gable and roof hovers near, 
And the first star is faintly beginning to peer, 
Half a song, half a sigh, the dim casement steals thro’, 


And the angel who breathes it, my dearest, is you. 
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THE WOMAN WHO SPEAKS THE TRUTH. 


‘WE are merrymakers on our way to the capital, whither we are 
betaking us for the Coronation feasts. Jam Triflor,’ said the 
leader to the host, who stood still hesitating in the door-way. 
‘Surely you have heard of jolly Triflor—blithe Triflor. And these 
(come forward, my children!)—my lord, the host of this fine inn 
is going to give us all a shelter for the night, because he knows 
that it is cold sleeping under the stars in the decline of the year, 
and he is a good gentleman who would not have the harmless 
amusing folks suffer—and these, sir, are—(forward, children !)— 
Hatto, who eats knives and smacks his lips over them, who can 
balance straws on the end of his nose, and make faces so droll, the 
sober water on reflecting them is forced to break into a laugh. 
Jael—who can hurl the big rocks, whom you may bind with new 
ropes if you will, and—cric! crac !—a little stiffening of his mas- 
sive thews—he is free again. Kahilde and Kabiong, the 
matchless dancers—so light of foot, you can afterwards cook in 
their sound shells the eggs upon which they have trodden, 
Tristiane—the woman who tells the truth—-and Ib, tamer of wild 
beasts 

As he spoke their names the members of that motley company 
stepped into the large, low, smoky room, lighted by pine boughs 
that were burning fiercely on the rough stone-hearth : Hatto, the 
juggler, slim as an ill-conditioned reed, with a long, pointed, 
humorous nose, and a hungry expression that lent verisimilitude 
to the leader’s report of his appetite for such food even as knives ; 
the strong man, short and bow-legged, with hairy wrists and a 
warlike demeanour, yet with eyes more mild than a calf’s; the 
dancing sisters, pretty, and travel-stained, and weary, huddled 
together in a single cloak to keep one another warm; Tristiane, 
the woman who told the truth-—the host looked wonderingly, as 
she entered, at the great form in the dull scarlet garb, with the 
black wolf-skins hanging from her shoulders. 

‘But what is that?’ he asked doubtfully of the new apparition 
on the threshold. 
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‘That,’ explained Triflor, ‘is the tamer, and that which he 
leads is the tamed.’ 

The host leaped backwards in the air as he recognised for a 
lion the strange animal staring at him with stern yellow eyes 
from the dusk beyond the door-way. 

‘Out of my house!’ he cried, possessed with a wild dismay. 
‘ Away from my door! Hold on to the beast—chain him up!’ 

‘Oh, he is very, very tame, is it not so, Ib?’ said Triflor with 
a smile calculated to disarm. ‘Do not get angry; Hatto might 
tickle his nose with his straw, and he would only waggle his tail. 
Ib, put your hand in the beast’s mouth—you eee, he is as gentle 
as a lamb. He was, indeed, very wild, but our brave Ib has 
entirely subdued him. He will lie quietly under the table whilst 
we eat our supper.’ : 

‘There is a solid iron ring out in the empty ox-stall,’ said the 
host, firmly unheedful of Triflor’s demonstrations, ‘he must go 
there. The tamer must keep guard over him, and the door must 
be safely barred. Snorro, show the man into the stall,’ and with 
anxious precision he shut the door upon lion-tamer and lion. 

Ib turned dully from the door, without a murmur. 

The warm red glare of the pinedogs suddenly cut off from the 
twilight air made it seem darker and colder than before. He 
could hardly distinguish where he stood—that dark outline some- 
what resembled the old baggage-waggon they took turns at 
dragging through the day; that yonder might be a well; and 
that other a horse-trough—where was the ox-stall ? 

‘This way!’ he heard a young voice at a little distance from 
him. He stumbled in the direction whence came the sound, 
drawing the lion after him. 

He came to a covered enclosure that had long, wide openings 
at about the height of his shoulder. By contrast with the 
pitchy darkness of the stall those spans of open night appeared a 
mi@#ky blue-grey. 

‘The ring is on your right,’ said the voice, still distant, but in 
another direction. ‘Fasten the door, and I will bring you some 
hay to lay on the ground,’ 

In a few minutes an armful of hay came down upon his head. 
Looking up, he was able to distinguish against the sky a wild- 
haired, boyish outline. 

‘What is his name?’ said the voice in a tone of deep interest. 

‘He has no name.’ Then, with a sudden bitter vehemence : 
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‘It is a mortification of the spirit to be called by a name not 
yours, and, as I do not know what those other fierce kings, his 
brothers, used to call him in their language, I leave him unin- 
sulted by a lesser appellation.’ 

‘Now, me,’ said the boy, not quite understanding, ‘ when they 
want me they say: “Snorro! Snorro!” they say; “ get up, Snorro, 
go to work!” What I ask youis, when you want him to come——’ 

‘No need to want. I have him at the end of achain. Go, 
child. Leave us alone. The lion wishes to sleep.’ 

‘I will bring him a marrow-bone.’ He scrambled down the 
wall, and the sound of his footsteps died away in the night. 

Ib spread the straw on the cold ground and sat down upon it, 
so that the lion’s great, heavy head rested upon his knees. The 
yellow eyes glowed at him in the darkness. He passed his thin 
hands through the thick, rough mane, clutching at it with a fierce 
caress. ‘They have turned us away, he said, talking in 
incoherent murmurs to the brute, ‘because we look so 
dangerous and so bad, my friend. They are afraid of us, 
They do not know how cold and sad and sick we are. They 
say, ‘See the treacherous eye; see,” they say, “the gleaming 
fangs.” It would seem they wished to mock us—but they cannot 
know that, with the will, we have scarcely the power to attack the 
meanest cur that lives, we are so weary, so cold, so home-sick, so 
fallen—alas ! so fallen. Ugh, the loathsome world! the loathsome 
people! How they laugh and shout at us when we come before 
them in fool’s gear, led in derision by a slender flower-chain, poor, 
despised, discrowned royalty! They cannot see it burn, then, in 
the once proudly flashing eye—blear to-day—the remembrance 
of times when their faces had blanched with terror at the sound 
of a mighty voice, when their feet had been so bound with fear, 
they could not have stirred from the path. Now they say to us, 
“Come,” and we come ; “Go,” and we go. They lift an impatient 
hand to strike us, and we lower our lessened heads, submitting—- 
we are so frozen and so forlorn. We have not strength now, no, 
nor spirit to resist . 

He put his arms round the lion, who was shivering with cold, 
and buried his face on the shaggy head. He felt a warm, moist 
touch repeated slowly again and again on his cheek, streaked 
with burning tears. Thus they cowered silently together. 

The dark ether kindled slowly with tremulous points of fire. 
But what dim light entered the stall scarcely served to distinguish 
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the formless mass of man and lion closed in a monstrous em- 
brace. Heavy, broken sighs alone interrupted the silence, and 
oceasionally peals of distant laughter ringing from the inn, or a 
few notes, louder than the rest, from Triflor’s shrill instrument. 

‘He is piping for the wenches to dance,’ said Ib to himself, 
and at the sound arose in his mind a clear image of the whole 
scene—Triflor sweating over the music, with cheeks expanded 
to bursting, beating the measure with one flat foot; the girls 
dancing with slender arms intertwined, weariness lending a certain 
languid grace to their movements; Hatto looking on, leaning 
against the wall in his favourite attitude, one spindle leg across 
the other, his elbows pointed out jauntily from his hips, his head 
thrown back, his face distorted in a gleeful grimace, that exposed 
all his sharp, uneven teeth; Jael in a corner, diligently pulling 
at his stiff beard to keep himself awake, and nodding notwith- 
standing ; the host and inn-people in ecstasies of delight over the 
unusual entertainment ; Snorro, quite forgetful of marrow-bones 
and the like, holding his sides at Hatto’s facial pranks; and Tris- 
tiane—the woman from the mountains ?—he could not place her 
in the scene his vivid imagination painted. He had not known 
her long enough to be sure, without seeing, what her part would 
be in the merry gathering. Perhaps she was watching the fun 
and dancing, listening to Triflor’s jests, without smiling. He had 
not yet seen her smile, and could only picture her face as wearing 
a look of calm wonder, or less than wonder—perhaps, calm curio- 
sity; her eyes, used to resting upon dark mountain outlines and 
deep fir-forests swaying in the north wind, and turbulent moun- 
tain streams, expressing wild interest, but scarcely amusement, at 
such antics. Or yet, perhaps, with as calm disregard of the noisy 
proceedings, she had turned from them and sat gazing at the fire 
that flung her great majestic shadow upon wall and ceiling. 

Ib drew from his satchel a piece of dark bread and offered it 
to the lion, who sniffed at it languidly and refused it. He bit at 
it himself, but it seemed too bitter food. He restored it to the 
satchel, and once more pillowed his head on the lion’s. 

Gradually, with the course of hours, the merry sounds from 
the inn became less, then ceased altogether, and a deep stillness 
held the night. 

Ib, wearied out with a long day’s march, slumbered restlessly, 
waking every now and then with a start, and wondering wildly 
where he might be. Was that a dungeon in which he lay, await- 
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ing death? At the relief, remembrance brought beads of cold 
sweat out on his brow. He tried to keep awake to avoid the 
horror of dreams, but the weight of excessive physical fatigue 
drew down his lids in spite of his endeavour. He had finally 
fallen into a deeper sleep, and was wholly unconscious when a 
soft golden light dawned and grew slowly upon the upper portion 
of the wall and the rough beams over his head, lending each 
jutting edge a distinct dark shadow. A cock somewhere, 
mistaking the sudden light for the dawn, crowed lustily. At the 
shrill sound Ib started guiltily, as Peter may have done, and lay 
motionless, trembling. His fears had somewhat subsided, and he 
dared to stir a little—the rustling of the straw comforted him— 
as he lay wondering at the dim glory overhead, when he thought 
to hear a voice speaking his name: ‘Ib! Ib!——’ 

He did not answer. His heart burned and quivered within him. 

‘Ib,’ said the voice once more. Then again, after a pause, 
‘Ib, are you cold?’ 

Reassured, he rose to his feet and looked out into the night. 

A late half-moon had just risen above the low level of the 
horizon, and hung there a great, dull, golden jewel. Its rays 
touched and brightened faintly one side of the figure that was 
standing without, but the face of it was completely in the shade. 
Still, from their great shadowy sockets Ib could feel the unseen 
eyes of Tristiane fixed upon him. 

‘I came to bring you that ’—she reached him the black wolf- 
skins. 

‘You are thanked,’ said Ib, receiving them. ‘Ib is not un- 
grateful.’ 

‘Why do you tell me,’ she asked quietly, ‘ that your name is 
Ib? Ib is not your name.’ 

At the unexpected words Ib fell back a pace, paling in the 
dark. ‘You are mistaken,’ he said, with dry lips that almost 
refused their office, ‘I am indeed so called.’ 

‘Why will you lie?’ said Tristiane. 

There was a pause, during which Ib heard nothing but his 
heart hammering in his ears. ‘Do you know,’ he asked finally 
in a hoarse, tremulous whisper, ‘ what my name is? Speak low— 
in charity.’ 

‘No,’ said Tristiane. ‘I know only this, that you are not 
what you would appear. I know, poor soul, how wretched and 
heavy-laden you are. Your shifting eyes and hood drawn closely 
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over your ashen face have told their story to me—and your heavy 
footsteps, and voice without ring. You are too humble, too patient 
of blows, to be merely the lowchurl you seem. The sorrow I read 
in your eyes is too great for a contemptible soul. What have you 
to hide? My heart has cried out for pity at sight of you. I 
have yearned to assist you. Ease your soul of its secret to me. 
Tristiane, who never lies, gives you her faith, in face of ail the holy 
stars, that no barm shall come to you through her, but that the 
burden that crushed you shall be made lighter by her helping 
you to bear.’ 

‘Go your way,’ cried Ib, in hot, frightened excitement. ‘ What 
have you todo with me? I did not call you—you are a stranger. 
You do not even seem one like me, but of a greater and goodlier 
race—go your way, go your way.’ 

And then, unaccountably, as: he looked at her, it seemed as 
though on the utter darkness of his soul a door had been suddenly 
opened beyond which shone a little light. Lewildered with a 
tremulous joy at the bare thought of even such partial release 
from the tenebrous desolation that surrounded him, ‘ Wait, 
wait!’ he cried, as she turned slowly to go. With wonderful 
agility he climbed the wall and leapt over it, and stood at her side. 
He clung to her hand. ‘Your pity has prevailed,’ he said. 
‘There is something in your face that calls for perfect trust. I 
am impelled to tell you, woman known one day, what through the 
changes of many moons I have jealously hidden from the very air 
of heaven——’ 

Then, struck by a sudden torturing thought, he broke short and 
dropped her hand. ‘Alas!’ he cried dolorously, ‘but even you will 
shrink away from me when I tell you of the blood upon my hands.’ 

‘No,’ said Tristiane. ‘I knew of it.’ 

‘Then ’—he again seized her hand—‘ come with me out of the 
moon.’ He drew her hurriedly towards the shadow of the ox- 
stall. As they crossed the moon-lit space their shadows fell in 
strange contrast on the dark earth, one so simply drawn and large, 
the other so small and bent, with crooked knees and a fantastic 
head sunk deep between the shoulders. 

‘My name,’ said Ib, almost in her ear, ‘is not Ib, as you, who 
carry out the prophecy of ancient sagas, were aware as soon as my 
lying lips pronounced the word. I—am Magnus Magnusson——’ 
He stopped, breathing hard. Then he went on more rapidly. 
‘That name, all unknown to you, is not so in the capital to 
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which our steps bring us daily nearer. When you are there you 
will, no doubt, hear it often enough, spoken—I do not know 
whether more in horror or contempt. Some one will point out to 
you the splendid lions hewn in stone on the steps of the King’s 
palace and say: “Those were made by Magnus, son of Magnus,” 
then, turning from them, will tell you a story of fame turned to 
infamy. But you will not believe me as evil as they make me—- 
only so weak, so much weaker than they could conceive. 

‘You see, I was poor, obscure, cutting stone for miserable 
bread, when there rose in me, a low-born youth with nothing 
but a high-sounding name, a passionate thirst for honour and ease 
and the companionship of the great, to whom I looked up as to 
bright stars. Looking back on those days of my earliest dreams 
of glory, I try to think there was something generous, something 
not wholly ignoble, in me—but I do not know. I do not know. 
Inch by inch, steadily I rose, by the bare strength of a sleepless 
ambition. It was not easy for me, but I never ceased one hour 
from the whole effort of body and soul. From the common stone, 
finally, I made the perfect things you shall perhaps see. I gazed 
through the bars at the King’s lions in their den, then formed 
their shapes in marble, gloriously idealised. I gained reverence 
through the hard-won skill of my right hand. I arrived at the 
greatness I had coveted. The King himself begged me to adorn 
his house with shapes of strength and beauty. Admiring men 
came to me and said humbly, “ Master, teach us!” Clad in my 
new robes of dignity, I tried to forget, disown, the days when I 
had hungered unsatisfied. 

‘Among those who came to learn of me was one, a foster- 
brother to the young prince whose coronation we are going to 
see; he put his sharp chisel carelessly to the stone, and lo! it 
lived. What I had spent my youth and health in acquiring, some 
god had flung to him in reckless lavishness. A burning bitter- 
ness surged in my heart at sight of his work—a slow, consuming 
hatred of him. For I discovered in his eye a lurking contempt of 
me. It seemed to say, “The world knows you not, but I know 
you.” It seemed somehow he was aware of the low origin I 
concealed, and the old struggles I denied as though they had 
been ignominious. He found nothing to respect in the long 
effort by which I had lifted myself from the level sea of insignifi- 
cance, only something to laugh at in my petty weaknesses. I 
felt, though I never saw him do it, that he mocked, with the 
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strange cruelty of youth, the peculiarities of my person: my gait, 
that I had studied to make grave and dignified—my low stature 
had always been a vexation to me, but by my sternly erect 
carriage I had arrived at appearing almost tall; my manner of 
speech, that I had not succeeded in rendering soft and polished 
as that of the inhabitants of the Court where I now figured as an 
honoured guest. He spoke to me as to a slave, that a freeborn 
man, out of his own nobility, refrains from calling “slave”! I 
knew by some subtle sense, the property of morbidly sensitive 
vanity, that he held me up to the laughter of his companions 
and the women of the palace. I thought I caught sneering side- 
glances from their eyes, yet never anything I could complain 
of or appeal from. My life was poisoned. I was too small to rise 
above the intangible offence of their ridicule. 

‘The King said to me one day, ‘ Make me two bold lions to 
support my throne.” Then my enemy, who stood by, spoke—the 
dastard—from his high advantage, “ Let the son of Magnus make 
one lion, and I will make the other.” The King laughed at his 
audacity, and said, “So let it be.” My hair was growing pre- 
maturely white with the toils of a storm-beaten life; his face 
was blooming with its first golden down. There was a deep, re- 
fined cruelty to me in letting us vie together, whatever the issue 
of our emulation. I could not work well with so much stifled, 
corroding hatred in my heart. My mallet grew heavy, my 
chisel unsure; the glory had gone out of my work. It was 
a botch. When I was forced to own that, I shed tears wrung 
from the bitterest humiliation. Then, like a thief, I slipped into 
the room where his statue stood, finished, as I had heard. Yes, 
his was all that could be wished. Now it would shine beside 
mine, my young pupil’s! How every one would turn from mine 
to admire the perfection of his, and speak of it aloud before me! 
In an access of uncontrollable rage I lifted my mallet—but no! I 
was not so base—it was only the momentary evil suggestion of 
monstrous vanity. As I lowered my arm I suddenly perceived 
him standing in the door, beneath the half-drawn curtain. 
He stood there, the stripling, in all the insolent beauty of his 
youth, looking at me from between his half-closed golden lashes, 
his lips slightly curled in a smile. His face said plainly, “I 
looked to find him here, the peacock who hides his feet! Fortun- 
ately, I am here in person to defend my work from his felonious 
hands. How amused the world will be to-morrow when I shall 
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tell of this: the great master who sneaks in at night to mar a 
rival’s labour!” In an instant, before he could cry out, he was 
stretched on the ground at my feet, the scorn transfixed on his 
lips, my hammer driven so deep in his skull, I had afterwards not 
strength to withdraw it.’ 

The son of Magnus hid his face in his hands; his whole miser- 
able frame shook with horrified shuddering at the remembrance 
of that scene. ‘ But the worst was not that,’ he went on; ‘not 
that I found myself a murderer; the worst was when, the deed 
accomplished, I found myself to be a coward. I, to whom the 
respect of others, the esteem of myself, was more than food or 
air, found myself trembling with abject fear of the consequences 
of what I had done. They would be fatal, I knew; for I had 
never been truly beloved, only borne with and respected for the 
sake of my talents; and now, who would find the least excuse 
for me, who conceive any motive in me but meanest jealousy of 
the gifts of that youth whose very faults had been as bright and 
bewitching as my only virtues were sombre and unattractive ? 
No one would understand or feel the least poor pulse of pity for 
one whose sun had so suddenly gone down for ever. And then, 
unexpectedly, vile physical fear, such as I had, to that day, un- 
proved, thought my nature incapable of, surged in on me and dis- 
coloured my lips at the thought of pangs the flesh can be made to 
suffer, Veiling my eyes from the sight of my victim, I slunk from 
the palace and fled into the night. From the moment I took on 
that vesture of fear I seemed to shrink in stature; and when, as 
part of my disguise, having shaved my worshipful beard, my face 
appeared to men as my internal nature had suddenly appeared to 
my own inner eyes, stripped of all charitable veils, my face showed 
the weak, mean mouth of a coward, I had worn hidden beneath 
the dense hair, even as my soul revealed the shameful weakness 
I had striven to cover and ignore. Homeless vagabond from that 
hour, unrecognisable in my humble guise, I wandered as far as 
possible from the scene of my fall, suspicious and afraid of every 
shadow by day, hag-ridden by night. 

‘And lo! the strange colours my life takes on! When I had 
reached a place that seemed safe, comes across my path the lion that, 
from a seeming likeness to myself, my starving heart clings to—for is 
not he too an exile, he, too, debased from a high estate, a mockery 
of himself, weak and early old from the inclemency of Fate? And 
I must stay with himn—a man cannot live wholly loveless !—and 
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with him a servant’s servant to Triflor—no condition too vile for 
me now. And suddenly dies the old King, and Triflor sees 
good to be present at the coronation of the young Prince, and 
a horrible attraction draws me, too, back to the old haunts I have 
shunned—a strange excess of fear. For the habit of fear has 
grown on me. When I tremble now, it is with the accumulated 
terror of months. It seems to me that, if some one now in my 
presence were to speak of Magnus, in a very ecstasy of fright I 
should be forced to leap up and cry, “I am Magnus!” All else 
in me has been degraded and lost in that feeling, all the lofty 
qualities I boasted of in the days of my pride. Sometimes in the 
still of the night I try to remember what little good I, who 
thought myself not a bad man, really did in those days—and, alas ! 
it seems so little that I doubt if I was ever good at all. And 
do you know what is my greatest torment now? That in thinking 
of the man I killed I always see his face as it was at his best 
and brightest. In his eye that persecutes me is no hatred, his 
lips wear no scorn, till I almost doubt he ever wronged me, and 
none of the justice, only the blackness, of my deed remains.’ 

Ib ceased, staring at the visionary face. The moon had gained 
on the shadow in which they had stood. Tristiane was full in 
the silvery light, but Ib still in the dark. 

‘ And now,’ he said, turning to her once more, and there was 
a wild appeal in his voice, ‘I have told you what manner of 
man I am, I have placed my life in your hands-—what will you do 
with my life? How will you, who have never done wrong, deal 
with me whose whole life has been evil ?’ 

Then Tristiane said slowly, ‘I will be your friend. I will 
love you. I will shield you in all the days of your danger. I 
am strong. Oh, my wounded, way-worn brother, lean upon me 
and rest!’ She held out her hands to him. 

Ib did not take them, but stopped, startled and hesitating, 
as though suddenly in a dream something of peace and joy and 
promise of redemption had come into the night of his life and 
he feared to move lest he should wake; then, as his slow 
brain seized the value of her words, he fell forward at her feet, 
and clasped his arms about her knees, and hid his face in her 
garment, sobbing like a little child. 


At dawn the strange caravan moved on southwards over the 
saddening land — beginning to wither and turn brown in the 
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autumnal air. Last of all in the fantastic procession came Ib, 
leading the lion, his eyes turning for ever through the weary 
marches upon the great figure of Tristiane, whether distinguished 
far ahead, seeming to help, with one careless hand, Jael with his 
waggon-load, or lingering behind with the foot-sore Kabiong. The 
unswerving devotion of his gaze still followed her when the light 
failed and she seemed but a shadow within the shade; and 
when at last they had reached a resting-place for the night 
and they might talk softly together a while, and his face rest a 
little upon her hands, the world seemed less a foe, and life 
less wholly accursed. 

Day by day the little troupe neared the capital. At last, one 
evening at sunset, they came in sight of its towers glowing 
faintly far away in the dying red light. Triflor clapped his hands 
and shouted with wild delight. Ib felt himself grow cold to the 
heart. A black mist hid the distant prospect from his eyes. He 
stopped, overcome, and would have sunk* upon the earth but 
that he felt the strong hand of Tristiane. He looked up at her. 
They walked on together without speaking. 

The merry-makers came constantly in contact with other tra- 
vellers approaching the capital by the same road. Now splendid 
companies of horsemen passed them—now groups of peasants in 
their holiday clothes. 

The Feasts of the Coronation, which were to last seven days, 
were within one day of beginning, when Triflor, in his tinsel, 
for the first time stood on his little platform, clashing his eym- 
bals to attract the passers’ attention, and in the pauses of the 
deafening music inviting them to enter his booth and enjoy for a 
small consideration the wonders therein to be displayed. The 
crowd flocked in under the old curtain, eager to be amused—a 
lazy, happy, holiday crowd that laughed heartily at Hatto’s tricks, 
and wondered with wide eyes at the ease with which Jael 
lifted huge weights and held them balanced in one knotty hand. 
The girls in spangled kirtles danced daintily before their ad- 
miring eyes, waving their long, bright scarves. Ib, with a faint 
show of trepidation, led forward the lion—who, worn out and 
impotent and half-blind as he was, still looked rather formidable 
and astonished the lookers-on by placing his hand in the terrible 
red mouth of the beast, and making him leap through a hoop 
and perform other clown’s feats. Then Kahilde led him around, 
the fierce desert king, by a flower-chain, to symbolise the 
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triumph of Love, Ib following her at a few steps’ distance with 
a drawn sword to impress the people with a sense of her risk. 
The pallor of his strange, hollow face as he stood up before the 
many eyes, and the drops of sweat that appeared on his fore- 
head as at a sudden wild wave of the lion’s tail the crowd broke 
out in a loud ery, lent a touch of reality to his acting. The 
crowd gave a sigh of relief when he finally led the lion out of 
their sight. 

Tristiane had been standing apart, idly leaning against one 
of the roof-supporting shafts, half hidden by the evergreens that 
for ornament had been twined about them, intermingled with 
bright berries. Carelessly, when Ib had vanished, she let her eyes 
stray over the heads of the spectators. They had been fastened 
for a few seconds on! one, the only one there whose face, rising 
above the rest, was on a level with her own, when Triflor came up 
to her and suddenly drew the attention of the whole crowd upon 
her. He pointed at her with the end of his wand: ‘'This,’ he said, 
‘is the Woman who tells the truth.’ 

Tristiane stood composed and unembarrassed under the secru- 
tiny of so many eyes. 

Suddenly some one at the further end of the booth broke out 
laughing. ‘Triflor caught up the laugh. ‘Ha! the gentleman 
laughs. He thinks such a woman should indeed be set up at a 
show like a strange and very rare animal. The manner of 'Tris- 
tiane, this truthful woman, however, is perhaps different from 
what the gentleman has supposed.’ Then, addressing the whole 
community, ‘Do you know the saying in the legend of long 
ago—that one who in all his days has not lied shall surely he 
able to tell falsehood from truth in others? That does my 
Tristiane. That her presence may not seem a reproach to the 
ladies here who cannot do as much,’ he added apologetically, ‘I 
will confess that she has lived, deep among the unpopulous moun- 
tains, a life of perhaps enforced innocence. To account for her 
superior size we must suppose her to have fed on strange fruits. 
Her fame as a seer reached me as I was passing through those 
parts, and, taking advantage of a sudden awakened instinct of 
curiosity in her concerning the world of smaller and less truthful 
beings, I was enabled to bring her thus far.’ 

From the statuesque repose of her face one might have sup- 
posed Tristiane quite unconscious of Triflor’s words. 

‘Approach, approach, and put her to the test,’ pursued 
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Triflor ; ‘ approach—however clever you may be, you cannot hope 
to baffle her.’ 

The crowd came a little nearer, laughing faintly in wonder, not 
knowing exactly what to say to her. 

‘Come,’ said Triflor encouragingly, ‘see for yourselves. Tell 
me, Tristiane, is it not so that I had some excellent sausages and 
cabbages for my early meal ?’ 

Tristiane shook her head. 

‘No more did I. You see, ladies and gentlemen, she does 
not know that I had bacon and onions, but is sure I ate no 
cabbage.’ 

‘ My name is Knut—is that not so?’ asked a voice at her right 
hand. 

She looked around at a strong sunburnt fellow with gold rings 
in his ears. 

‘Yes; Knut.’ 

‘And I peddle earthen pipkins in a great basket about town 
for a living ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘But I plough and dig the earth, watering it with sweat, for 
a harvest ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, I am a cook of my great Lord Sweyn’s, and 
fashion dainty dishes for his tooth ?’ 

‘No.’ 

The crowd showed signs of interest. Several broke in with 
questions. But Tristiane fixed her attention only on the man 
with the ear-rings. 

‘Then I tell you finally. I live by water—carrying it in jars 
as it is wanted for the luxurious bath of some fair Court-lady.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No? Should you say that I was a seaman, then?’ 

Tristiane nodded assent. The man started. A murmur of 
wonder passed through the crowd. 

‘And my ship, the Viking, reached land last night ?’ 

‘Your ship? Not the Viking.’ 

‘And we are not to spread sails again until the feasts are over, 
and young Erik established king over us.’ 

‘Erik the glove, and Sweyn the hand!’ said a voice some- 
where in the crowd, that, however, no one heeded. ‘Erik the 
mask, and Sweyn the face.’ 
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And now Tristiane was assailed with questions from all sides. 
Something of awe came into the faces of the people as she 
answered them one after the other; no question trivial enough to 
make her quiet eyes disdainful, nor so cunning and clever as to 
make her hesitate in answering. She stood looking over their 
heads with far-seeing eyes that seemed scarcely aware of them. 
Gradually the questions, asked at first with light, eager curiosity, 
grew fewer, and it came to seem a rather solemn thing to stand 
under those deep eyes and have untruth read in your face. 

‘Tristiane,’ said a voice just near her, when finally silence had 
fallen on the people, ‘ now heed me awhile.’ 

She turned to the speaker, the tall man who had arrested her 
attention before ; the only one whose eyes met hers from an equal 
height. He was dressed in a common garb, and, judging from 
that, might have been a common peasant. A fierce red beard hid 
the lower part of his face. There was a keen brightness in the 
light of his steadfast eye. 

Tristiane returned his firm, large-eyed gaze; then, as he was 
beginning to speak, interrupted him. 

‘Why will you speak? Your garb is a lie. Your conduct is 
a lie. Those clothes do not belong to you, nor does the character 
you assume. You have no need to speak to be told by me that 
you are lying.’ And then, more gently, as she looked at him 
whose eyes were on hers as steadfastly as before, unabashed by 
her reproach, ‘ What need have you to demean yourself? You are 
brave enough to keep true, and strong enough, and great-hearted 
and noble enough, as I can see.’ 

The booth was finally deserted; Triflor and Hatto and Jael 
went forth to seek what amusement or interest the city might 
afford them. The little dancers, weary, retired to rest. Tris- 
tiane remained with Ib, who had been left to keep guard over 
Triflor’s possessions. 

‘I am crushed with the weight of memories,’ he said to her. 
‘It seems but a day since I passed through these streets at night, 
a trembling shadow. I can still feel the blood upon my clothes. 
It had come to seem a little like the past, to have a little the 
dimness of a dream ; but now again I feel the beat of my heart I 
felt in my earliest remorse, and I cannot free myself of the 
thought he must be still lying undiscovered beside his blood- 
bespattered masterpiece.’ 

Tristiane comforted him with her hand, laid gently on his 
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head in the dumb eloquence of pity too deep for words. He 
lifted his head from between his knees, and looked up at her. 

‘Your face dispels the vision,’ he said, after intent gazing. 
‘Your touch makes my head cool. I can almost think sometimes 
that I have been forgiven, for your sake, because you have cared 
about my misery. When I look at you long—long—there seems 
to come to me a voice from somewhere far away that whispers to 
my heart a promise of peace, to be fulfilled some time—before I 
die, perhaps, or after. Surely it was a token of some relenting 
in Heaven towards me that you should come to me at the time 
of my most hopeless pain. You have lifted me a little out of 
the slough where I am fallen. From your complete courage I 
have gained this little strength: that I do not pity myself any 
more, but exult with a savage gladness that I have suffered so 
much, suffer so much, and can perhaps, at Jength, with my exqui- 
site torture hope to pay my just debts and stand up a free soul 
again. ‘'ristiane—Tristiane ’—seizing hoid of her, like a frigh- 
teued child—‘ say again that you will not leave me. Sometimes, 
in dreams, my suspicious soul tells me that you have gone; and 
then when I awake, though it is still black night, it seems like the 
dear dawn when the thought returns to me, “I have you yet.” 
You are the last spar to which a desperate man is clinging, who 
but for you must sink in a sea whence is never a re-arising.’ 

He clung to her arms as though indeed to save himself from 
death, his haunted eyes straining from their orbits. She soothed 
him as a mother her delirious child. 

He grew quiet again at her words; and, being full of 
memories, went on in a rambling way to talk half to her, half 
to himself, of his old home and old friends, and old acts and 
thoughts. 

‘I wonder who now lives in the quiet house at the end 
of the street—the quiet street. I had a little garden enclosed 
by high walls. There was a fig-tree. There was a dark 
pool by which I used to sit and meditate. I could watch in 
it the reflection of the sky. I remember a little rosy sunset- 
cloud I saw melt away there one night. Swallows had 
built under my roof. I used to water a rose-tree. Oh, how 
could I love such simple things as I did, and yet be a bad 
man? How could it be, Tristiane? And my old brown volumes 
I used to read when I was tired of wielding the mallet; and my 
shapely lions that I made! Oh! if it could be,’ he groaned, and 
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tears of yearning homesickness crowded in his eyes, ‘ that I might 
find myself once more watching the rosy cloud float in the well of my 
own garden ; that I should stand in my own walls, about each stone 
of which a thousand memories wreathe, and hew into beauty the 
spotless marble, humming, perhaps, as I used; that men like 
myself might take me again by the hand and converse with me 
pleasantly of arts and dreams and destinies! I never loved my 
fellow-beings very warmly ; there seemed to be an insuperable 
barrier between us, somehow. I was still a solitary soul when I 
lived in intimate communion with them; but now, how I could 
faithfully love the least among them—if I were only as I used to 
be—if I were just worthy to touch their hands !’ 

Tristiane led him gradually to forget as he answered her 
questions concerning the city and its inhabitants and customs. 
She listened attentively. 

‘And Sweyn? Who is Sweyn? I have heard that name 
twice to-day.’ 

‘He,’ said Ib, ‘is the captain of the king’s guards. We were 
not friends. I never liked him, by reason of the difference between 
us, and now I think I could love bim for that same reason. He is 
in high favour with young Erik; an idle, ease-loving boy, Erik, 
beloved mostly for the sake of his father. I have heard say that 
Sweyn, no doubt, will wield the sceptre whilst the other wears 
the crown. He is worshipped by the people for his daring deeds 
in battle. He is great in body asin soul. The glamour of glory 
is about his name. He is a hero.’ 


Tristiane could not sleep that night for the many new thoughts 
that fermented in her brain. The long hours of darkness for her 
were painted with ever-shifting figures and scenes, through 
which shone one starlike idea, and illumined them all with clear, 
unvarying rays. 

At sight of her on the following day, Ib was impressed with 
the set purpose in her face. 

‘ What are you going to do, Tristiane ?’ he asked, in wonder at it. 

‘Do not ask me, Ib. It is true that I have a deed to per- 
form. I think, maybe, it was because I forefelt dimly that I was 
impelled to leave the quiet shepherd-folk and mingle with this 
strange great world.’ 

Ib looked at her with troubled, anxious eyes, 

‘ Where are you going, Tristiane ?’ he cried, seizing hold of her 
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hand when in the evening she was about to go forth on her secret 
mission. ‘ Do not go, Tristiane.’ 

Tristiane turned back with a smile that reassured him. 

‘It is for the best,’ she said, and departed. 

He walked up and down—up and down like a caged lion—as 
long as her absence lasted. Weak tears of relief came to his eyes 
as she stood before him again. 

‘Oh, you must not leave me,’ he pleaded. ‘I feel as if I had 
lost you for ever each time you go from my sight. It is like suf- 
fering death over and over again. And to have you go, not being 
able to follow you with my persistent thought—I was all afloat in 
a black sea, Tristiane. Say you will not go again.’ 

But Tristiane shook her head. 

‘I must, Ib. It is best.’ 

‘Oh, why have you secrets from me who have shown you all 
my heart? But no; forgive me, 'ristiane. I will not complain. 
No, I am content; only say you will always surely, surely come 
back to me, and I will hold my peace.’ 

But his anxious eyes dogged her every least movement on the 
days that followed, and an unconquerable pain convulsed his face 
at her repeated absences. At her return each time, with redoubled 
silent fervour, he clung to the blessing of her presence. 

‘You look so happy, Tristiane,’ he said once. ‘ Your face 
wears a hopeful, expectant look. For what pleasant thing are you 
waiting ?’ 

And another time he said with a sharp, sorrowful voice : 

‘Do not look at me like that, Tristiane—as if you did not see 
me at all, but some one else beyond—as if some great person stood 
behind me, and I were too small and insignificant to conceal him 
in the least, and the sound of my voice were lost to you in rapt 
contemplation of him. Ah, Tristiane’—with sudden anguish— 
‘what has come between us? Sometimes now, though I hold 
your hand and see your face, I feel as though you were far away 
and lost to me utterly.’ But at the pzined, startled look she gave 
him he went on penitently: ‘ No—no, 'T'ristiane, do not have any 
care of what I say. You know I am never quite in my right 
mind nowadays. Make allowances for me. No, nothing is true 
but that you have been good to me and are not going to 
forsake me.’ 

One morning she found him labouring under a terrible 
agitation. 
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‘ Tristiane, I cannot hide from you what I have seen,’ he said. 
‘Silence would strangle me. You must tell me what is the gold 
ring fastened around your neck.’ 

Tristiane instinctively lifted her hand to her neck, and felt the 
gold ring there stirred with the sudden wild pulsation of her heart. 

‘I was waiting for you to return last night, and as I waited 
sleep overtook me. When I woke, the first pale glimmer of dawn 
lighted the sky. Ihad not heard your footsteps as you came back, 
and for my peace I must make sure with my eyes that you were 
near. So I crept to where you slept, and was satisfied, and about 
to retire, when I distinguished by the faint light a glitter on your 
bare neck that could scarcely be a stray lock of your hair. I came 
nearer—I could not help it—and—whose ring is that great, 
golden, strangely-chiselled ring, that might fit the hand of Thor? 
For whom are you leaving me, Tristiane? Why are you de- 
ceiving me?’ 

There was that in her face when she said, ‘ Will you not trust 
me, Ib?’ that made his anger vanish as mist. 

‘Yes, I will—I will!’ he cried, with a passionate revulsion of 
feeling. ‘ You shall never hear another murmur from me. How 
dare I question you! I will trust you as far as death, and 
further. I will trust you as the true and steadfast stars that 
return every night for ever, and that it would be a stupid, blas- 
phemous thought to doubt.’ 


‘ How your face shines, Tristiane !’ 

The great day had finally arrived. The whole population had 
flocked to the chief streets of the city to see the new king borne 
in triumph foremost in the glittering procession, 

From where they had stayed quietly at home in the old booth 
Ib and Tristiane could hear faintly the joyous acclamations of the 
people, and the noises of pipes and drums. Ib had not dared to 
venture forth. 

‘How your face shines, Tristiane!’ he had said innumerable 
times that day. Whenever he looked at her it struck him anew. 
‘Why does your face shine ?’ 

But she had not told him. When he grew restless and excited 
at the noises without, she took his hand quietly in her own, and 
made him tell her about his old home, and the fir-tree, and the 
well, and the swallows under the roof. It always seemed he could 
never stop when he began talking of them. 
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‘How would it be with you,’ said Tristiane, turning her 
shining face away as if her secret must appear written there, ‘if 
one should say to you, “ You may go back to the old house. The 
past shall be forgiven, the dark days forgotten. You shall sit 
again under your own trees and watch the peaceful sky reflected 
in the well of your own garden? ”’ 

‘Do not say such things to me,’ cried out Ib, in anguish, 
‘You were never cruel before. Do you not see that you are tor- 
turing me to death ?’ 

Tristiane was silent, but she pressed his hand hard to her side 
to keep from speaking. 

‘ How your face shines, Tristiane !—how your face shines!’ 

It seemed to her the light had never been so long in fading 
away before. She came to the door and lifted the curtain 
certainly a hundred times to see how much the sun had declined. 
Finally the red glow began to narrow in the clouds, and left them 
grey. The streets were again full of the people that had before 
been massed together in the heart of the city. The merry- 
makers got home, Triflor bursting with food for conversation. The 
lights were lit in the booth; everything was made ready for the 
nightly performance, sure to be attended by great crowds on such 
a holiday. 

Finally, that too was over. 

‘Do not leave me to-night,’ said Ib, holding Tristiane by the 
hem of her garment. ‘Iam so filled with strange fears and fore- 
bodings. My heart stops at every sound. I need to know that 
you are near to live through the night.’ 

‘I will be back in a little while. Do not ask me where I am 
going. I cannot tell you—not yet. It may be, you too will be 
glad to-morrow. Good-night.’ 

The sky was full of stars. Tristiane walked on hurriedly. 
The streets were still alive with people; it was too great a 
holiday to go to bed. She proceeded without hesitation, as 
going over well-known ground. Finally she came to the King’s 
dwelling. She showed a ring at the palace-door, and was led in 
unquestioned. Passing through the corridors, her ears were met 
with mingled sounds of music, and wassail, and laughter. They 
grew less as she approached a well-known chamber far apart, and 
when she had entered it, and the heavy bearskin curtain had dropped 
behind her, she found herself again in perfect stillness. Her heart 
was beating loud with emotion, She held her glad eyes fixed 
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upon the door opposite the one through which she had come. She 
had not waited long, though it seemed long to her impatient 
spirit, when the curtain was suddenly lifted. 

Tristiane moved one quick step forward—then stopped short 
and stared in dumb, pleased wonder at the man who had entered. 

She had seen him hefore: once, the first time, in peasant’s 
attire, for it was the tall man with the red beard, and many times 
since in plain soldier’s garb; but never him nor any one arrayed 
with similar magnificence. 

A long mantle lined with costly furs, snowy and soft, fell in 
stately folds from his shoulders. His purple tunic was bordered 
with gold. <A heavy roll of twisted gold, the two meeting ends of 
which were beaten in similitude of lions’ heads, curled around his 
powerful neck and betokened his exalted rank. 

His face, in unison with his apparel, that night had assumed a 
sudden splendour. His vigorous head and crisp long hair shone 
like burnished metal. His eyes had the steady gleam of jewels ; 
his great brow the purity and polish of some precious marble; 
his lips a more vivid purple than his garment. An inward fire of 
gladness, a mighty purpose, seemed to have lent his heroic stature 
almost god-like proportions. 

‘ Welcome, Tristiane,’ he said to her, approaching. 

‘And is it Sweyn?’ asked Tristiane, abashed, for he scarcely 
seemed the same man she had importuned so many days with her 
insistent prayers. 

‘Even Sweyn.’ 

‘You wear such a glad visage to-night. I know that you have 
gained of the King the pardon I have asked. Is it not so? The 
son of Magnus may return to his home, and have restored to him 
his wealth and his work, and something of the old peace and the 
dignity that is more to him than air to breathe? Is it not so? 
Ah, you are good—good—good. Tristiane, with impulsive 
gratitude, seized his hand and bent to kiss it. Sweyn withdrew 
it quickly. 

‘I am glad to-night, but not for that, Tristiane,’ he said. 

Tristiane uttered a faint cry of sorrow, and the shining light 
went out of her face. ‘You have not obtained it yet? AndI 
must come again, and still again and again! Do you know how 
many times you have said “ Come to-morrow ” to me? How many 
times I have come here burning with hope and gone away chilled 
with disappointment? I thought that this should be the last, 
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You promised to aid me. I saw in your face that you had truly 
that. intention. Are you not so powerful with the young king as 
they say? Ah, surely I thought to hold his pardon in my hands 
to-night, written out fair and clear. I thought to have taken it 
home, and to have wakened him where he slept with the lion, and 
have shown it to him. How he would have wept for joy on my 
shoulder! O Sweyn—oh mighty, magnificent Sweyn—how long 
must I wait for that? One day would be so much gained from 
desperate wretchedness! Why do you dally ?—of whom they say 
that but to ask of the King is to obtain ?’ 

Sweyn smiled slowly, fixing his strangely bright eyes upon her 
as he spoke. ‘Tristiane, you of the wise, truthful eyes, are after 
all the simplest woman in all the world. The first silly wench 
from the street could answer that question of yours. You can 
see men’s spoken lies in their faces, but have not, it appears, the 
gift of divining evident truths left unuttered. Why am I slow to 
amswer your petition, and eager to let you come here night after 
night to learn from my lips how your suit is advanced? What is 
the fate of Magnus to me? But your presence within my doors 
is more than the interests of this vast realm.’ 

Tristiane stared at him blankly, not understanding. ‘ But 
you are going to get Ib’s pardon for me?’ she faltered ; ‘ you are 
going to do as you have promised ! ’ 

Sweyn laughed. ‘Ah, how simple you are! how simple you 
are! You are like the great pine-trees of your mountains, and 
the grand grey rocks, and the pure cold wind, and the deep- 
blue mighty elements! What an ever-renewed delight you 
are to me, Tristiane!’—the laughter passed from his face, and 
his eyes were intensely earnest. ‘Now forget for a moment 
that petty coward, not worth the breath we use to speak his 
name, whom out of your own generosity you would wish to save, 
and listen to me a little. I am Sweyn. I have fought many 
battles. I have seen death close in the face and smiled at 
it. My name is one that makes the enemy’s blood stand still 
in his chilled veins. I am a king in all but the name. 
There are thousands who will do my will at a sign. I can choose 
to-morrow a bride among the most beautiful and noblest in the 
land—and yet, until I saw you, I was as lonesome as a creature of 
which kind only one has been placed upon the earth. I have been 
friends with men, and yet not of them. I have led, commanded, 
made use of them, been above them. And so my life has been 
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cursed with a hidden want. But when I saw you first—when to 
satisfy the young king’s freak we had gone forth on a merry- 
making time—something in me cried out at the sight: “ You have 
found your peer.” Your frank eyes looked straight into mine, 
used to looking down into others’ eyes, and your soul shone out 
from them in its fearless, stainless attitude. A simple majesty 
breathed from your quiet lineaments. I distinguished an awful 
beauty in them—you are so greatly, strangely beautiful; the 
common herd, too dull and blind to recognise gods when they 
walk among them, do not even suspect your beauty! I said, before 
leaving you, “She shall be Sweyn’s bride ”—and yet I had not 
resolved what my next movement towards you should be, when I 
learned that you had urged to see me. I wondered what you 
would want of me. There was something sublimely laughable in 
your petition—you cannot be aware of it, being unlike any one 
else ; I was staggered by the touch of greatness in your simplicity, 
that made you come and trust the cowering lamb to the genero- 
sity of a bloodthirsty lion, relying upon a bare word of his not to 
harm it, but to save it from the other lions. There was something 
unanswerable in the high reasons given by you for mercy and 
pardon—something fatal to argument in your complete ignorance 
of mean and revengeful motives. Ah, you are not cunning like 
other mortals. You say exactly what is in your mind—you 
either have no knowledge, or else a noble disdain for sinuous 
courses—and my soul bows to you, Tristiane !’ 

Tristiane stood like a statue, and listened to his words without 
averting her puzzled face, that had turned by one faint shade 
paler as he spoke. 

‘Tristiane,’ pursued Sweyn more hotly, and coming nearer to 
her, ‘you shall never leave me now. You do not understand. 
Sweyn loves you. Sweyn haschosen you for his bride, for it is fit 
a lion should have a lioness for his mate. Sweyn has despised for 
you all the artful, accomplished beauties of the Court—for you, 
grown like a perfect tree among the wind-blown hills. The 
proudest in the land shall bow to you, the mistress of Sweyn, 
who is prouder than any, and yet himself bows before you. Oh, 
beloved—your lashes are like a line of sunlight across the great 
august eyes, darkly blue and deep like the sea. In possession of 
you, my goddess, I am myself uplifted and made a god. I am 
joyous as they, transcending all human powers of gladness, since I 


can hold your great and gracious body in my longing arms, and 
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call you Tristiane—my Tristiane—my beautiful, beloved Tris- 
tiane.’ 

The young warrior came towards her with outstretched arms, 
his eyes shining with a wonderful brilliancy, not far from the 
fervour of passionate tears, his firm lips trembling for once with an 
unspeakable, perfect tenderness. 

Tristiane watched him with troubled, fascinated eyes. A 
sudden beautiful softness, even as a reflection from his, came into 
her face. She did not seem able to move—but when she felt the 
first slight touch of his hand, as though suddenly awakening, she 
cried out, ‘No, no, you must leave me, I must go to Ib.’ 

‘Never again, Tristiane. You shall forget Ib. What is Ib? 
I hate him. He shall have his pardon, the cur, but you shall 
never see him again. I will teach you to forget him. We will 
be happier together than mortals had dreamed to be. We will 
live in more than human splendour: I in the divine radiance of 
your face, you in the light of my tremendous love—that will 
force from you a similar love in return. Do you think you will 
not love me as I love you? To-morrow, I tell you, Tristiane, 
you will give me throb for throb—because we were made for one 
another. I recognised you, marked you mine, as soon as my eyes 
met yours. You are my own by right of the stars, of my birth, 
of my strength. Sweyn hasalwaysconquered! And he holds you 
now, and you are his for ever—but you have turned pale—you 
have become so cold.’ 

‘Let me go,’ said Tristiane. ‘Iam standing in the dark, all 
in the dark. Only this is clear. I must go back toIb. I have 
promised never to leave him. He cannot live without me. His 
life has been so sad! Let me go.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Sweyn, vehemently, ‘I abhor the very thought 
of your past contact with that man. He shall never lift his base 
eyes upon you again. Is it not enough that he shall be pardoned 
for your sake ?’ 

‘Let me go. You must let me go. He will die if I leave 
him. He needs me. He has only me in all the world. Iam 
true to him for ever.’ 

‘You will forget him, Isay. I will make you forget him. How 
dull you are, Tristiane, and ignorant and cold! Do you not know, 
Tristiane, that you shall love me? That itis not possible for an im- 
mense love like mine to awaken no answering love in the beloved ? 
That your only home is my arms, your resting-place my heart ?’ 
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‘No, no, no!’ cried Tristiane, in strenuous protest, shuddering 
away from him. ‘I do not know what youare saying. ButIam 
going. Iam going back to Ib.’ 

She moved to go, but he caught her without a word before she 
could reach the door. 

‘Stay,’ he said, in a command that was still an 7“ 

‘Iam going back to Ib.’ 

‘You shall stay,’ he said fiercely, between set teeth, — his 
head. 

His terrible strong arms were around her. Their faces were 
within an inch of one another. Her eyes glowered sternly into 
his beneath her stormy, gathered brows. Each could feel the 
other’s quick, angry breath fanning his hot face. 

Then began a mighty struggle. It was a contest as between 
two lions of equal powers and courage. Without a sound from 
their lips, but occasionally a sharply drawn breath, they strove 
together for a few seconds, she for freedom, he for mastery. 
Suddenly, with a cry of triumph, she broke from his arms and made 
a step for the door. He overtook her, and held her fast again 
with a burst of hoarse laughter. She felt a death-like sense of 
cold creep over her, realising the uselessness of her efforts. 

Sweyn stared for a moment in her fierce, unyielding blue eyes, 
then with a sudden impulse he flung her from him. ‘ Go— 
go back to your son of Magnus!” he cried, out of his mind with 
blind wrath. ‘I renounce you. What haveI todo witha woman 
rigid as stone with resistance of me? Idemeaned myself to strive 
with a woman—but you have driven me mad. Go, go back to 
your shameful lover!’ he shouted with an increase of unreasoning 
rage. ‘You would have saved him, but I tell you that you have 
sold him. Mark me in this. He shall be taken and put to some 
terrible death before your eyes. I myself will tear him limb from 
limb, yes, with my own hands. Do not imagine that he shall 
escape justice—or revenge call it now more properly. There is 
no hole on earth so small he can hide init from me. Go, go now, 
if you will,’ and he dashed from the room. 

Tristiane stood still, stunned. Her arms dropped at her 
sides. The room swam before her eyes, then all grew blank 
before them, and she reeled stupidly to the door. 

She knew not how she reached the open air, but suddenly 
she found the starsabove her head. The keen, cold wind restored 
her to her senses, that had seemed failing. With labouring heart 
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and trembling feet she hurried on in the direction of Triflor’s 
booth. Everything was hopelessly confused in her mind. She 
seemed walking in utter darkness. Only this was clear to her: 
that she must hurry—hurry—and take Ib away somewhere and 
hide him. As the thought of his danger pressed harder upon her 
she started to run. An occasional drunken song met her ear. 
Once or twice she missed the way and had to retrace her steps. 
The night made everything look unfamiliar. 

It seemed to her she had been wandering about the city for 
many hours, when she finally reached what she thought to be the 
street she was looking for. Yes, she remembered it. The booth 
was at the other end. She hurried as much as it was possible 
into the almost utter darkness, for the torch placed in an iron 
ring at the corner had burnt itself out, and the starlight was 
dim. Now she stood on familiar ground. There was the booth. 
All might yet be well. 

She felt her hair rise on her head with a sudden mortal fear as 
she entered the enclosure. For in advancing she stumbled over 
disorderly masses lying about the ground. Then she became 
aware of the stars above her head peeping in through the broken 
roof, 

‘Ib! Ib!’ she cried out, and began groping madly about 
among broken, ruined things. Suddenly her hand met something 
soft and warm—the lion. Ib, then, must be near. 

He lay by the lion—quite still. She shook him and called 
to him. 

He drew a long sigh. ‘ Tristiane ?’ he asked faintly, as though 
awaking from a deep slumber. Tristiane fell on her knees beside 
him. ‘What has happened, Ib?’ 

‘Ah, is it you? Thank God it is you!’ 

‘What is it, Ib? What has happened?’ 

‘What know I?’ he said feebly. ‘A brawl—a drunken mob. 
They set out to tear down the place—for fun. All fled. I was 
afraid to go at first, and then something fell across my legs and I 
could not, because I was so faint. It is there now, and holds me 
down. Can you lift it ?’ 

She lifted the beam ; he crawled from under it. 

‘Can you stand, Ib?’ she asked. ‘Can you walk? Oh, Ib!’ 
she cried out in a voice of most piercing anguish, ‘we are in 
danger; we must fly—to-night—this minute—and I have brought 
this upon you! Oh, do not ask me—I cannot tell you. For 
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the sake of pity, do not ask me. Only this: we must fly. 
Whither? Ido not know—only away from this city filled with our 
enemies. Come, come, Ib.’ 

But Ib had sunk again to the ground. ‘I am hurt, Tristiane. 
I cannot walk. We cannot fiy. No matter, Tristiane. I have 
long expected it. Don’t be so distressed. Iwas lying in a stupor 
a little while ago, that seemed like death, and it was such peace 
as I have never known. I think I could lie still here to-night and 
let them come that seek me, and kill me if they would—and call 
it arelief, A beautiful, grand denial of all the past it would be— 
would it not, Tristiane ?—to meet my death like a man in the end, 
after having shunned it so long like a hunted hare,’ he asked; and 
then, in a whisper, ‘Are they looking for me?’ And through an 
exquisite sympathy she could feel the fever of fear that had come 
back upon him in spite of his courageous words. Tristiane did 
not answer. 

‘ Are they looking for me?’ he asked again. 

‘Oh, Ib, I will save you yet,’ she cried out, ‘I will save you 
yet.” There was nota momenttolose. She stooped and gathered 
him in her arms—a light weight, scarcely more than a child’s, he 
was so wasted away with sorrow and pain and fear. With a sigh 
of relief he let his head drop on her shoulder. He felt so safe 
in those strong kind arms. 

She stood still a moment, hesitating—where should she go? 
Then, as a sudden light came back to her mind, the thought of 
Knut and his boat, that was to sail as soon as the Coronation 
feasts were over, the last day of which was about to dawn. Knut, 
for the sake of Kabiong’s sweet eyes, had been a frequent visitor 
~ at the booth; and Tristiane, scarcely listening, had heard long 
accounts of his boat, anchored at the mouth of the river. In a 
rapid whisper she told Ib of it. They could not venture to follow 
the fertile, populous river road, but must travel to their destina~- 
tion over unfrequented downs along the desolate sea-coast. 

‘You know the ways: direct me,’ said Tristiane. She 
moved to the door, and came again under the open sky. ‘The 
lion!’ said Ib, sorrowfully. Without a word she turned back. 
The lion was standing straining his chain after Ib. She unfas- 
tened him and led him along. The three went forth into the 
darkness. 

At daybreak the city was far behind them. They had reached 
unimpeded the verge of the sea. When the light made things 
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distinct, Tristiane, who from the first dim glimmer of dawn had 
been glancing anxiously behind her, to make sure they were not 
followed, stopped and let Ib softly on the ground. They dared 
not travel in the daylight on the exposed bare high-land ; one 
least mischance would be fatal, Tristiane felt, and she would not 
risk it. In a little hollow, veiled by a few ragged bushes, they 
lay all day, Ib with heroic forbearance refraining from questions 
concerning their flight ; for which her eyes rendered him grateful 
praise. 

When the darkness had come on again Tristiane arose and 
resumed her burden. Ib seemed heavier than before, for she was 
faint with hunger and consuming agitation. She had not dared 
to beg for bread; they must vanish from the land like shadows, 
leaving no trace of their passage. Ib, exhausted, slept fitfully 
in her arms. She plodded on and on, unwearied and watchful. 
Now and then, at some least unaccountable sound, she felt a tremor 
pass over his body, and her heart beat wildly against her breast 
for pity. 

‘Oh, be not afraid, Ib, I am with you. I am strong. In- 
deed, I will save you. No one can reach you but through me.’ 

Over the desolate downs they went by the faint light of stars. 
She carried him tenderly as a mother might, having a care of 
his hurt limb. A little late moon gave them its light for a few 
hours. Tristiane set her face to the wind, and progressed rapidly, 
rapidly in the direction of the river-mouth. Occasionally for a 
minute she felt the numbness of extreme fatigue creep over her, 
and her foot dragged; but there arose in her mind the memory 
of Sweyn’s infuriate face and threatening words, and she went 
along more rapidly than ever, with quickening breath, a grim 
determination in her face that frowned darkly on the darkness. 
Glows of painful heat swept through her frame at the ghastly 
image of what must follow their being overtaken. But no. She 
would save Ib—Ib, whom she had betrayed! And at the thought 
of her fond treachery—alas! how she had striven to do the 
very best for him!—a great yearning to make compensation to 
him made her cry out again, ‘I will never leave you, Ib. I am 
your slave. I will watch over you every hour. I will be with 
you until death. Oh, have you not told me of some beautiful 
storied place where there are more flowers than here, and the air 
is balmy, and the sun shines in a sky continually serene and more 
deeply blue than ours? Have you not, Ib? We will go there ; 
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we will travel, travel, travel until we reach it. The boat will 
take us as far, perhaps. We will not rest until we have touched 
that shore. I will carry you so in my untiring arms. Then, 
when we are once there, we will lie down on the soft grass and 
listen to the birds without speaking. We will remember the 
past only as a troubled dream. Oh, Ib, Ib, say that it shall be so! 
Say that you can still be happy!’ 

Ib looked at her long with his grateful eyes. The dream was 
too beautiful. 

‘ Among these people that speak another language we shall be 
alone as in an enchanted place. Tristiane will have to be your 
world at first as well as your servant. I will strive to be enough, 
indeed, Ib. I will heap up pleasant leaves for you to sleep on; 
all that shall be when we have reached the boat—if we can just 
reach the boat we shall see this shore fade away like smoke. We 
will say good-bye for ever to this old house, and begin life all over 
again, turning our eyes to a new and fairer, that will hold great 
peace for us two poor pilgrims!’ 

She felt a tear from Ib’s eyes fall upon her neck. A strange 
flood of tears blinded her own eyes—the first she had ever wept. 

‘Oh, Ib,’ she cried out in great torment, ‘forgive me! forgive 
me! No! spare me—do not ask me for what. Hush!’ 

She stopped short and dropped to the ground. 

A noise of horses’ feet. A group of horsemen came in sight, 
their bright torches flaring in the wind, and shedding about them 
a strong bloody light. They stood still not far from the place 
where the three had cowered down in the shadow of a stunted tree. 
They seemed to consult together for a minute. They held their 
torches high aloft to light the downs, and gazed anxiously about. 
Tristiane. held her breath, choked by her heart. Then they 
galloped on, and were soon lost to sight behind the unevenness of 
the ground. 

Tristiane arose and took up Ib and moved onwards again, 
walking with set teeth. The strain was beginning to tell upon 
her. Her even breath was drawn deep and hard. Ib, weak and 
sick, slept. She knew not what thanks to make for that unex- 
pected blessing of sleep that had fallen upon him. He was saved 
the agony of uncertainty that racked her as they went, went, went 
along the high cliff overhanging the sounding sea. They must be 
nearing the mouth of the river now. Ina little they should be 
safe. An anticipated exultation curved her lips. 
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Suddenly she heard again the trampling of hoofs. She bowed 
down over the earth, shielding Ib with her body. Another troopof 
horsemen rode by holding high their torches. They were evidently 
in search of some fugitives. An overpowering feeling of intensest 
hatred made Tristiane grind her teeth. How he had kept his 
word! how cruel to the core he was! with what joy he would 
do all he had threatened, and more! how he would hound them 
to death with his bloodhounds, and laugh when he had them at 
bay! with what keen vindictiveness he would relish her horrible 
pain, in the slow, hard death he would inflict on the shrinking 
body of Ib! 

She put her arms protectingly around him, and all the fierce- 
ness and doggedness of a lioness aroused in defence of her young 
fired her blood. By all that was holy in heaven and on earth, he 
should be baffled yet! She arose again and went on along the 
unresting sea, dragging the tired lion. 

A feeling of despair, the first yet known, came over her when 
another troop of horsemen rode by. She bit the ground for 
rage and sorrow as she lay on it waiting for them to get out of 
sight. The enforced delay might be fatal; already the sky was 
paling. 

When they had passed she went on stolidly: she would save 
him! But a feeling of cold was in her heart on account of the 
thousand ghastly suspicions that dimly crowded about her brain, 
and that she had not the courage to face and consider. Ib was 
heavy as lead; a dull stupor had come over him from pain and 
weariness ; his head hung helplessly on her arm. All at once, the 
whole weight of the truth coming upon her, she halted. Of 
course they would be taken. His people—for they must be his 
people—would lie in wait at all the ways. They should be cut off 
from the port, and driven to the sea. With the courage of despera- 
tion she shook herself free from the fear that was about to para- 
lyse her, and walked on bravely, for the sake of one possible chance 
of safety—for she must do something. 

The stars went out one by one; the dread dawn came on 
relentlessly; slowly it whitened in the East. 

They must be quite near the river now. The boat, no doubt, 
would leave on the high tide ; the tide, she judged, was about half 
in. On the high cliff, against a palely roseate sky, appeared the 
great form of the woman, burdened with the wounded man, lead- 
ing the lion—the great, gracious, generous form. 
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Suddenly, far ahead, her keen eye caught sight of men on 
horseback standing still. She shaded her eyes and gazed fixedly 
at them. Yes, his men! He had done his worst ; he had cut off 
the way to the ship. Then she looked behind and thought to per- 
ceive more men coming on from there. Then, suddenly, in the 
far distance at her right hand she caught the movement of many 
vague shapes. So it had all been in vain—the long march, the 
almost unendurable strain, the trembling hope! Fool, to have 
thought to escape him! Had he not warned her? ‘Sweyn was 
never conquered ; Sweyn never sues ; Sweyn seizes his own.’ So, 
they were in Sweyn’s hands at last ! 

She turned her face to the sea. There was no place to hide 
now from the broadening day. She laid Ib on the ground, and 
sat down beside him, with his head on her lap. The doting old 
lion crouched by him, and licked his hand, very feebly, once or 
twice. Tristiane watched the sky slowly deepening in colour 
where the sun was going to rise. All was over now—they had 
only to wait. Her eyes falling on Ib’s face, they filled again with 
those unfamiliar human tears. As it lay, turned to the dawn, the 
soft light seemed to alter and ennoble it; the large, intelligent 
brow wore a look of almost seraphic beauty; the weak mouth 
showed only an excessive tenderness in its pale lines; the hollow 
eyes were filled with peace ; the wind that blew in his soft thin 
hair, pure white now at the temples, made it look like rays of 
light. A great hot tear from Tristiane’s eyes fell upon his cheek. 
His eyes opened and looked up into the gloom of hers. ‘ Ah, 
we are resting,’ he said vaguely. ‘It is good to rest—good to 
rest.’ 

His eyelids, weighed down with somnolence, opened and closed 
again a few times, then finally opened wide, and were fixed upon 
her with infinite love. ‘I have been dreaming beautiful things. 
I had forgotten what we were about. Are we nearly there, 
Tristiane ? But no, I do not care. I feel like a little child 
again. I am quite, quite safe wherever you are. You said once, 
“ Rest upon me.” You see I have, Tristiane. You are so strong— 
so great and strong.’ 

Not strong nor great then as she sat looking away from him, 
far out to sea, forcing back the stream of her tears to its burning 
bed. Her dust-tarnished, dew-drenched head had a dreary, dis- 
ordered look. The old god-like calm of her face had given place 
to an expression of simple suffering humanity. 
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‘Tristiane,’ said Ib finally, after a long pause, ‘I have 
thought just lately that maybe my life was not made all wrong 
for me after all. I call back my curses against fate. Maybe it 
was best for me that I should be hurled off my high pedestal of 
self-righteousness, and, finding myself in reality so much less 
than the stature of a man, should strive to gain a manly height. 
Surely striving, whether a man succeed or not, will count for 
something in the end. I think that as I am now—I think—I 
hope—and yet cannot altogether touch myself—if I were put back 
where I stood when I for the first time discovered myself wanting, 
I could stand up and pay willingly the penalty of a crime.’ They 
both gazed silently at the sky for awhile. ‘And then I have 
you,’ he went on. ‘ Without all that pain and horror I should 
not have had you, Tristiane. I think you have made up for it 
all. It was worth such suffering to find such pity under the 
skies, I think perhaps for you I would live it all over again— 
the pain, the horror, and—yes, the crime.’ And with more love 
and gratitude in his face than could ever be conveyed by words, 
he said softly, ‘How shall I ever thank you, Tristiane! O my 
patient, compassionate Tristiane ! ’ 

His eyelids dropped; he dozed again before Tristiane, who was 
searching her mind for some little word to say, could speak at all. 
Thank Heaven that he slept! 

She turned and looked around. The party from the right 
had come nearer. She could now distinguish the mounted men 
one from another. The light was so bright they must be able to 
see her now, and Ib, and the lion. Yes, evidently they had been 
spied. The men came on quite rapidly over the uneven, difficult 
ground. One great horseman led the rest. She knew him even 
from so far away. He threw his bridle to the wind and advanced 
at headlong speed. Turning again to the sea, she sawa little ship 
flying over the dark waves with full white sails—the same, no 
doubt, in which they were to have escaped. 

And now the great rider was within hearing. She could not 
bear to turn and see him advancing with his conquering mien— 
to watch the massive outline growing more distinct, and the 
terrible revengeful face and the unfaltering eye. 

How sweetly Ib slept! Suddenly she stretched her hand to 
his throat—one slight effort of the strong, merciful hand and he 
need not fear Sweyn. Not pain, not death, ever any more—one 
effort of that hand and But no, she could not do it, 
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No, there was nothing to do—nothing. 

With her last strength she rose to her feet and confronted the 
rider; then the sense of the approaching danger and death for 
her sleeping friend overpowered her. She threw up her arms 
and sank down beside him, vanquished, and buried her blanching 
face in her knees, for there was nothing to do—nothing. The 
steel might pass through her body first, but Ib would be reached 
in the end, even as Sweyn had said. No, there was no hole so 
small on the face of the earth in which they might have hidden 
from him. 

A voice like a clarion rang through the misty morning air. 
‘Magnus, son of Magnus! Magnus, son of Magnus!’ 

Tristiane felt Ib tremble violently. She looked up. Ib was 
half-raised on his knees staring with starting eyes at the rider, 
now quite near. His face was ashen and quivering. 

The great voice rang out again clear and sonorous. ‘ Magnus, 
son of Magnus! The ban against thee is called in. Thou art 
pardoned of King and country. Thy goods are restored to thee. 
Thy rank is thine own again. Praise to the King who sees that 
mercy is good !’ 

Ib stared at him, still quivering. Then slowly, slowly, a great 
smile irradiated his face, at the same time glorified by the newly 
risen sun. He stretched his hands out uncertainly, and groped 
in the air a moment, and fell backward on the ground with a 
sigh, his face smiling vaguely up at the suddenly illumined sky 
—the face of one who has died of a joy too great. 

And Tristiane and Sweyn, who had arrived on the spot and 
leapt from his saddle, stood gazing at one another over the 
frail, miserable liberated body with the joy-lit face. Her eyes 
were ringed with shadows dark and sad like death. His too 
were sleepless and feverishly bright, staring from a haggard face. 
All the world lay steeped in the sweet red colour of the new day. 
They gazed—gazed, without words, till Sweyn cried out in a voice 
harsh and broken with emotion, ‘Oh, why did you think the 
very worst of me? Why did you believe all that I said? I 
have been seeking you all over the land ever since.’ 

And across the broken barriers of hatred and injustice, 
Tristiane, her face full of unutterable prayers, held out her hand 
to him, 
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THE reflective mind must often have been puzzled, in the fitful 
intervals of a mazy existence, by the gigantic problem—How is it 
that, while Tom is so common an object of the country in England, 
France should be so comparatively rare in representatives of 
Thomas, and even Spain, Portugal, and Italy should have so 
scanty a crop of Tomas’s, Thomé’s, and Tomaso’s? This grave 
doubt must so long have agitated the public conscience of Europe 
that I feel no compunction in saying the moment has at length 
arrived to relieve the world from any further tension on so painful a 
subject. In order to put an end to such a lamentable state of 
international uncertainty, I come forward with confidence to 
throw myself into the breach, like a modern Marcus Curtius, as 
the historian of Thomas. . 
For even the Christian names we all bear so lightly are none 

of them mere fortuitous collocations of chance syllables. Every 
one has a history and a meaning, often important, and always full 
of unsuspected interest. Take Thomas itself, for example, as a 
characteristic case. How curious that the name of the doubting 
Apostle should have become a favourite designation for men and 
boys through a considerable fraction of united Christendom! At 
the present day, to be sure, in this age of agnosticism, Thomas is 
a very natural choice indeed for the parents of such doubters as 
Professor Huxley, who happens to bear it, or even for such luke- 
warm Laodicean philosophers as Henry Thomas Buckle and Thomas 
Carlyle. But how, in the ages of faith, did any good Churchman 

ever come to bestow upon his innocent offspring the name of that 
incredulous saint who insisted upon the production of some sort 

of evidence before accepting the account of a most tremendous 

occurrence? The wonder, after all, is not that Thomases should 

be so comparatively rare upon the Continent nowadays, but that 

any Thomases at all should ever have been permitted to grow up 

anywhere. Weshall see hereafter, however, that the anomaly has 

itself its sufficient explanation. As usual, there is reason in the 
roasting of eggs. For the present, I shall content myself with 
pointing out the simple fact that there were no Thomases in Eng- 
land, at any rate, before the date of the Norman Conquest. 
That in itself is not very remarkable. ‘ Everybody must have 
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noticed that there were no ‘English’ Christian names, as we 
would call them nowadays, anywhere in English history before the 
Battle of Hastings. John, Robert, Henry, Thomas, Richard, 
Roger, Guy, and Peter—in fact, the common assemblage of English 
society generally—all came over, as might naturally have been 
expected from gentlemen of such high respectability, with William 
the Conqueror. Before the Conquest, the true-born Englishmen 
bore without exception those uncouth and unpronounceable 
crack-jaw names which we now condescendingly describe as 
Anglo-Saxon. To be sure, these are the only true English 
names in existence—the only ones formed directly from English 
roots, and smacking of the soil, where those roots grow as natur- 
ally as dandelions or daisies: while all the rest that we bear nowa- 
days are in the lump High German or else Hebrew by origin, as 
much aliens in the land as the Carolines and Augustuses, the 
Alexanders and Dagmars, that have come over in later times with 
Teutonic or Scandinavian princes and princesses. Most of these 
true old English names were ugly enough in all conscience; take 
4Elfthryth, for example, as a charming title for the heroine of a 
novel, or Godgifu as the original of our modern Lady Godiva. But, 
pretty or ugly, they all went down together as soon as the 
Normans came: the native Englishman, with genuine British 
snobbery, no sooner felt the heel of the Williams and the Henrys 
pressed firm upon his neck than he took his revenge—how ? Why, 
by christening his ownignoble Saxon brats William and Henry, just 
like their Norman overlords. Even so the despiser of our bloated 
aristocracy in the East-end at the present day sends Percy and 
Bertie to the Board School round the corner, while Gwendoline 
takes out Leopold in the broken go-cart, and Gladys stops at home 
in the general living room to mind Algernon and peel the potatoes. 

Wherever a name of this first and genuinely English crop did 
struggle through somehow into the middle ages, it was in virtue 
of being attached to some saint’s personality. Thus we owe the 
existence of Edward and Edmund in our midst to-day to the 
casual accident that those particular names happened to be borne 
by the two sainted early English kings—St. Edmund, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, the martyr of East Anglia, and St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, enshrined in state in his own great Norman Abbey of 
Westminster. Henry III., the saintliest of our Angevin princes, 
had a great respect for these two beatified kings, his predecessors ; 
and besides rebuilding Westminster as we now know it in honour 
of one of them, he bestowed their names respectively on his own 
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royal imps, Edward I. and Edmund Crouchback, Duke of Lancis@ 
ter. Thus the two got enrolled in the royal circle, and were 
eagerly adopted, as usual, now that royalty patronised them, by 
the English people who had so long discarded them as so awfully 
common. Wherever else, and that is but rarely, an old English 
name of the sort survived in the middle ages, it was for a similar 
reason ; as when St. A‘thelthryth, the patron princess of Ely, 
after undergoing Latinisation in the form of Etheldreda, declined 
at last into the vulgar village Awdrey. Tawdry finery still keeps 
up the memory of the gewgaws bought at St. Awdrey’s fair. 

I fear, however, that, like the original possessor of the gross 
of green spectacles, I begin to digress. This discussion on the 
fate of the good old English name of pre-Norman days seems to 
bear at first sight but little relation to the veracious history of 
our special subject, Thomas. Nevertheless, I hope to arrive at 
that more modern personage all in good time. When William 
and company invaded England, Thomas also came over in their 
train. By remote descent, of course, he was a good Syrian, for 
Thomas the Apostle took his name from the Arimaic tongue: 
in which abstruse language, as I am credibly informed—for I 
don’t myself speak it with any approach to fluency—the word 
Thomas, like its Greek equivalent, Didymus, means simply a twin. 
In fact, tradition has it that the Apostle’s original name was Judas, 
but that, to avoid confusion with two others of the same name, 
he was more generally known, like Peter, by his conventional 
sobriquet. Legend further relates that in later life the doubting 
saint atoned for his early scepticism by carrying the Cross to India, 
where he underwent martyrdom in due course, as in duty bound, 
and became the founder of the little outlying island of the faith 
whose representatives are known as the Christians of St. Thomas, 
Nor was his tomb forgotten. Alfred the Great sent an envoy to 
the shrine of St. Thomas in India in the ninth century. Long 
after, when the Portuguese found their way to Malabar round the 
Cape of Good Hope, they discovered the body of the Apostle at 
Meliapore, and transferred his relics to Goa, where the doubtful 
bones of the doubter now repose in high honour under a costly 
canopy. San Tomas is accordingly the patron saint of Portuguese 
India. 

But, in Europe, the sceptical Apostle long remained exceed- 
ingly unpopular. The Johns, the Jameses, and the Pierses out- 
numbered him by the dozen. Still, as a saint and martyr, he had 
necessarily his day—the 21st of December; and children born 
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upon that day were always liable to be named by devout parents 
after its patron, Hence it was, no doubt, that three great medizval 
saints happened to be called Thomas, and that after them, in one 
country or another, such a crop of Thomases gradually sprang up 
to occupy the soil. Those three, in chronological order, were 
Thomas 4 Becket, Thomas Aquinas, and Thomas 4 Kempis; the 
first of whom is both most important in his effect upon nomencla- 
ture in general, and most personally interesting to Englishmen in 
particular. 

The great English saint was the son of Gilbert, portreeve of Lon- 
don, and his wife Rohese ; and his being christened Thomas gives us 
one more example of the rapid way in which the native English 
nomenclature was supplanted wholesale by foreign types or saints’ 
names after the Conquest had rendered the A°thelstans and Godrics 
of an earlier day as unfashionable or even ridiculous as Sophia and 
Jemima in modern Britain. His surname of Becket, 4 Becket, or 
atte Becket (that is to say, ‘ by the streamlet’), he derived from 
some little beck or diminutive brook that flowed near his father’s 
house in London. During his life he was probably the most 
popular man in England; and after his brutal murder in Canter- 
bury Cathedral he blossomed out at once into a saintly martyr, 
the representative to the down-trodden English race of the cause 
of the people against their kings and nobles. It was that demo- 
cratic sentiment that made the shrine of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury the focus of so many pilgrimages ‘ from every shire’s end of 
England,’ as Chaucer phrases it. It was that, too, that turned 
the old British tin-track along the ridge of the North Downs into 
the Pilgrims’ Way, and that caused thousands of votaries to 
hurry along it annually, ‘the holy blissful martyr for to seek,’ at 
the very spot where the king’s minions had slaughtered in cold 
blood the helpless champion of the Church and the people. 

With such a saint to recommend it, xo wonder that the name 
Thomas spread apace, like Jonah’s gourd, in every part of England. 
Most of the churches of St. Thomas scattered up and down 
through the country are under the invocation of the archbishop, 
not of the Apostle, as Miss Yonge rightly remarks: and St. 
Thomas’s Hospital was originally founded on the site of the house 
in which the great Churchman was born. How early Thomas had 
become a familiar Christian name in our midst we can gather 
from the fact that Tom was already its recognised diminutive in 
the days of Piers Plowman, who talks of ‘Tomme Trewe-tonge’ 
as a proverbial personage ; whence it may be inferred that the 
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designation, ‘ Truthful Thomas,’ was not first invented to suit the 
idiosyncrasy of the Sage of Chelsea. Gower, too, in his curious 
description of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, which contains a perfectly 
charming collection of medizval English nicknames, writes in the 
delicious dog-Latin of his period: 
Watté vocat, cui Thoma venit, neque Symmé retardat 
Batque et Gibbé simul Hikké venire jubent. 

A passage in which the acute reader will not fail to distinguish 
the remote progenitors of Watson, Thomson, Simpson, Batson, 
Gibson, Hicks, Watts, Simms, Gibbs, and many other pure and 
blameless ratepayers of the modern metropolis. 

Nor will it have escaped his attention, in like manner, that 
Thomas, in the act of passing into Tom, has dropped his ¢h,’ 
which is at least written, if not pronounced, in the fuller and 
official form of his designation in most modern languages. This 
may excite surprise on the part of those who imagine that 
a weakness in the matter of aspirates is a purely modern and 
Britannic peculiarity. Nothing could really be further from the 
truth. That unoffending letter has puzzled the vocal organs of 
all nations and ages. Even Catullus’s Arrius, the lineal prede- 
cessor of our familiar ’Arry, stuck on ornamental aspirates with 
heedless profusion where they were least needed: and the middle 
ages, which turned Theodore into Teodoro and Hadrian into 
Adrian, took their revenge by writing Antony as Anthony, and by 
transforming Esther into the more euphonious but less correct 
Hester. Let us remember that France, though it still writes its 
‘h’s,’ never really pronounces them at the present day, even when 
they are by courtesy called aspirate ; and that Italy has got rid of 
them altogether, in writing as in speech, so that it realises already 
the wildest cockney ideal of progress in the English language. 
Therefore do we praise Italian for its soft and pure liquidity, 
while we pour out the vials of our wrath and scorn on ’Arry when 
he faithfully imitates its rigid avoidance of ‘arsh and ’ard 
consonantal gutturals. 

So, at any rate in medizeval England, while people wrote Thomas 
they said Tommas; and when they shortened the name down to 
its first syllable, in accordance with the true genius of the English 
language, they allowed it to emerge as the simple familiar Tom. 
Italian, oddly enough, does the exact opposite, cutting it down to 
Maso ; whence by further diminution Masaccio, as who should say 
Tommy, and Masaniello for Tomaso Agnello. 

Tom’s descendants are fairly frequent in the land. As 
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Thomasons, to be sure, they run scarce, though I have met with 
that form; but as Thomsons and Thompsons, Tomsons and 
Tompsons they abound like blackberries. Had it not been for 
Tom, in fact, the seasons might still have gone unsung; electri- 
city would lack some of the brightest jewels in its scintillating 
crown; surgery would be deprived of its deftest hand; and the 
ingenious Count Rumford, né plain Benjamin Thompson, of 
Massachusetts, would never have founded the Royal Institution. 
Then Tom itself gets further diminished by the addition of 
kin, and becomes Tomkin; as John becomes Jenkin, Simon Sim- 
kin, Walter Watkin, and William Wilkin. Hence Tompkins, 
Tomkins, Thompkins, and Tomkinson. Once more, there was a 
politer diminutive, Thomsett, which survives as Tompsett in 
Essex and some other adjacent counties. Tomlin, Thomlins, 
and Tomlinson are also ‘on my list:’ while Mr. Thoms, who 
invented centenarians, with many other Thommses, Tomses, and 
Toms, shows a still simpler form of the identical patronymic. 
Occasionally, Thomas by itself is a whole surname, as in the 
case of John Thomas, the sculptor of ‘Una and the Lion,’ or 
Ambroise Thomas, the well-known musical composer. But in 
Britain at least these simple forms of surname, consisting of the 
Christian name alone without alteration or addition, are invari- 
ably Celtic in origin, that is to say, either Welsh, Cornish, or 
Highland Scotch. For, in Wales, a man generally bore till very 
recently but a single Christian name, as Evan or Owen, and was 
further distinguished from others of the same mark by the 
distinguishing addition of his father’s name, as Evan ap Rhys or 
Owen ap Llewelyn. Owing to this cause we have almost always 
four alternative forms of almost every Welsh surname: simple, as 
Evan ; possessive and Anglicised, as Evans; truly native, as ap 
Evan ; and corrupted, as Bevan. Similarly with Owen, Owens, ap 
Owen, Bowen; Rhys, Reece, ap Rhys, Price ; Hugh, Hughes, ap 
Hugh, Pugh; Richard, Richards, ap Richard, Pritchard; Howell, 
Howells, ap Hoel, Powell. Prodger stands in like manner for ap 
Roger; Pumphrey for ap Humphrey ; Bethell, for ap Ithell; and 
Probert for ap Robert. George, Henry, William, Williams, and 
Harry are common surnames everywhere in Wales and Cornwall. 
Their prevalence and their very simple modern form proves the 
late introduction of the English surname system into Celtic Britain. 
I have only once, however, met with Ap-Tommas as a 
modern surname, and that is in the case of the gentleman who is 
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known as the Queen’s harper. I confess I view this picturesque 
name with some covert suspicion, as being a trifle too theatrical, 
like Fitz-James and Fitz-Edward: but it certainly has Apjohn, 
Upjohn, and Apgriffin to keep it in countenance. 

As for Tommy, I consider him a vulgar little modern boy, 
wholly beneath the dignity of philological inquiry: and I have so 
often heard him requested, in the English of Stratford-atte-Bow, 
to ‘make room for his uncle,’ that I think he may now be fairly 
regarded as quite unfit for the society of ladies and gentlemen. 
Whether he was the same unpleasant child who afterwards grew 
up into that most objectionable creature, Tommy Dodd, the rival 
and contemporary of Champagne Charlie, history informs us not. 
Still, I must admit that Tommy occurs as early as the fifteenth 
century, though even then the company he kept was indicated by 
the common conjunction of Tom, Dick, and Harry, who have ever 
since been faithful companions. Little Tommy Tucker, who sang 
for his supper, may probably go back at least as far as the age of 
the Tudors. 

And that reminds me that in Scotland, too, Thomas went 
over the border with the first Norman adventurers, and was early 
naturalised as Thomas of Ercildoune, alias Thomas the Rhymer. 
North of Tweed, however, he generally shortened himself into 
plain Tam, under which form he achieved a notable popularity as 
Tam o’ Shanter—now the milliner’s name for a flat broad hat, 
based originally on the blue bonnet of Scotland. His introduction 
into Ireland was more directly dependent upon the immediate 
relations of the martyred archbishop. One of Becket’s sisters, in 
fact—a nice girl—married a De Boteler, and receiving large grants 
of land in the newly conquered Pale (I suppose as a solace to her 
wounded feelings), became the ancestress of all those sturdy 
Thomas Butlers who ultimately rose to fame as the Ormonde 
family. It is seldom indeed that an historical Christian name can ~ 
be traced so clearly to its origin in saint or ancestor. 

A further proof of the popularity of Tom in early times is 
afforded by the large stock of words and phrases he has indirectly 
contributed to the wealth of the language, and of which tom-cat, 
tom-boy, and tomfoolery may be taken as fair examples. In this 
respect, to be sure, he cannot for a moment enter into competi- 
tion with the ubiquitous Jack, who has supplied us with jack- 
boots, jackdaws, jackasses, and jackanapes, as well as with boot- 
jacks, screw-jacks, meat-jacks, and bubbly-jocks, not to speak of 
jockeys, jackets, jack-snipes, and jack-of-all-trades, Still, in a fair 
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Civil Service examination, Tom, I think, would make a good second. 
It may be worth while, perhaps, to glance briefly for a moment at 
two or three of these his many secondary avatars. 

Why Tom should have been particularly selected by our 
amiable ancestors as the name of a fool nobody on earth now 
knows. ‘Poor Tom’s a-cold,’ says Edgar in ‘ King Lear’: but 
then, Tom-fools were well known long before Shakespeare’s day, 
and Edgar’s use of the title is merely his practical way of showing 
that he accepts the position of fool in sober earnest. In Chaucer’s 
time it was Jack-fool, not Tom-fool ; while the French equivalent, 
Pierrot, passes the compliment on to the devoted head of Peter, 
who is thus once more openly robbed to pay Paul. It must surely 
have been in Scotland that a somewhat similar character assumed 
the name of merry-Andrew, a gentleman who still frequents 
country fairs, where he is often to be seen in the congenial society 
of cheap-Jack. Tom-fool, once well established, gave rise to tom- 
foolery ; though, since the days of Grimaldi at least, the person in 
the pantomime who deals out that commodity has been more 
commonly known by the sobriquet of Joey. In the Elizabethan 
drama, however, the clown or rustic is most often William— 
whence, perhaps, Tom-fool’s more recent counterpart, Silly Billy, 
who has replaced Simple Simon in the fickle affections of British 
childhood. Still, even in the spacious days of great Elizabeth 
herself, we come at least once upon Tom Snout, the tinker. 
And Tom, Tom, the tailor’s son—who, in open defiance of both 
morals and grammar, stole a flute and away he run—must be a 
person of considerable antiquity in the annals of our language. At 
the present day, Tom’s place in nature has for the most part 
been unjustly usurped by Hodge, who was once Roger, when 
‘writ large,’ and whose surname is popularly supposed to be 
Chawbacon. But sound the trumpets, beat the drums; hark! the 
conquering hero comes! For sure enough, as soon as Hodge 
accepts the Queen’s shilling, he reappears once more, transfigured 
and transmogrified, in full regimentals, as Tommy Atkins. Sic 
itur ad astra. Tom-fool enlists, and goes where glory waits him: 
and, lo, he returns as Sir Thomas Atkinson, K.C.B.—while Thomas 
Babington Macaulay inscribes his name with much dignified 
eulogy upon the page of history! 

Tom-cat introduces us into very different society. He belongs 
to a large group of animals who have adopted the Christian names 
of their betters, often only in the end to roll them in the mire. 

29-2 
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In the donkey tribe, the respective sexes are Jack and Jenny} 
but a jackass is understood by philologists to be a term of oppro- 
brium in use among costermongers. In the case of goats, we get 
the curious variant of Billy and Nanny: to butt like a billy-goat 
is a familiar accomplishment, perhaps allied in origin to the other 
graces of Silly Billy, to whom I have alluded already in another 
connexion. But cats are either Toms or Tabbies, the latter epi- 
thet being derived from Tabitha, a name supposed to be peculiarly 
suitable to the patroness of cats, the spinster lady of a certain 
age, without whose benign intervention, as Professor Huxley has 
shown, cats would become extinct, harvest mice would multiply, 
bumble-bees would be devoured by thousands, and purple clover 
would cease to set its seed in England. 

Tom-tits are so called, I believe, because of their diminutive 
size: for Tom-Thumb sufficiently shows us that stature is not the 
strong point in the descendants of Thomas. But this view is 
difficult to reconcile, I confess, with ‘Great Tom of Lincoln,’ or 
that other big bell which gives its name to ‘Tom Quad ’ at Christ 
Church, and rings one hundred and one times at nine o’clock 
every evening, to recall the truant undergraduate to the shelter 
of his college. Perhaps, however, ‘Tom of Christ Church’ derives 
his name from his pious founder, the great cardinal, whose hat is 
still the emblem of the house. On the other hand, the noisy 
bell of Westminster is known as ‘ Big Ben,’ the modern form of 
which name betrays that tinge of vulgarity that so often accom- 
panies recent nomenclature, in contradistinction to the fine robust 
manliness of the old English nicknames, 

As for Tom Noddy, he was already famous long before Barham 
conferred upon him a courtesy title and put him into the Peerage 
as the Lord Tom Noddy who went to see a man die in his shoes— 
in the lilting verse of Mr. Thomas Ingoldsby. Peeping Tom of 
Coventry, who looked through his lattice as Lady Godiva rode down 
the street ‘to take away the tax,’ must belong by his name to a 
late medizeval version of the city’s ancient legend ; for, of course, 
no contemporary of the real historical Leofric and Godgifu could 
possibly have borne such a cognomen as Thomas. Rather would 
the churl of that remote period have been called by one of the 
euphonious and melodious names we get in the pedigrees of the 
*boors’ who were serfs on an estate in Hertfordshire—Dudda, 
or Wulfsige, or Alfstan, or Dunne; with their wives Deorwyn, 
and Golde, and Tate, and Deorswith—all of whom were ‘ inborn 
at Hatfield,’ though ‘ Aethelbeorh, Seoloce’s son, sat at Walden.’ 
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That is the sort of person, if anybody, who, compact of thankless 
clay, would have lost his eyesight in the vain attempt to spy upon 
Lady Godiva’s spotless purity. A Tom could only have come to 
Coventry in the generation after St. Thomas of Canterbury was 
murdered. But, as you may see his effigy, even unto this day, 
peeping out of a sham window in a street of Lady Godiva’s own 
town, the fact if not the name must be above suspicion. 

To say the truth, the vogue of Thomas as an English Christian 
name came in with Becket, and to a great extent went out with 
the Reformation. Henry VIII. did everything in his power to 
obliterate the memory of the great rebellious saint, before whose 
altar Henry II. had been compelled publicly to humiliate himself 
in a ceremonial.scourging. But the Tudors were not made of the 
stuff that goes to Canossa. Henry regarded St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury in the light of an enemy of the royal prerogative. The 
Defender of the Faith, who first proclaimed himself Supreme Head 
of the Church in England, was hardly likely to admit the claims 
to martyrdom of an archbishop who had died in defence of his 
order against the aggression of the Angevins. Becket has there- 
fore no place in the reformed Calendar, which scrupulously recog- 
nises all royal holiness, giving a day not only to the Translation 
of King Edward the Confessor, and to St. Edmund of East Anglia, 
but even also to that made-up saint, Edward, King of the West 
Saxons, whose so-called martyrdom at Corfe Gate in Dorsetshire 
was wholly due to political and personal motives. Nevertheless, 
it is a curious coincidence that Henry’s principal instrument in 
pulling down the fabric of Papal power in England should have 
been Thomas Cromwell, and that the chief victim of his sanguinary 
policy should have been that noblest of English Churchmen, 
Thomas Wolsey. 

From that day to this, in spite of Tom Hood and many other 
worthies, the name Thomas has steadily declined in relative popu- 
larity. Perhaps the reason for this may partly be that, unlike 
John and William, Henry and Edward, no Thomas has ever sat 
upon the throne of England. Nor have Thomases flourished very 
largely either in the Royal Family or in the higher nobility. At 
the present day we know John Thomas mainly as the aristo- 
cratic flunkey, whose alias of Tummas, immortalized by Mr. Punch, 
has probably cast the last stone on the cairn that will hide, ere 
long, the mortal remains of an extinct but once ancient and 


honourable appellative, 
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TO MY CANARY. 


O Lavy Betty, pert and bold, 
In dainty gown of palest gold, 

And fine pink stockings showing ; 
To me your eyes so round and bright 
Recall some other eyes to-night, 

Black eyes, too, just as knowing. 


You eat and drink with mincing geste, 
But only of the very best, 

With waste of seed unlawful ; 
And though forsooth you think you sing, 
Your voice is but a sorry thing— 

And her top notes were awful! 


You treat your mate with proud disdain, 
Although he tries your love to gain 
In simple honest fashion. 
Your prototype was just as stern, 
But trodden worms, you know, will turn, 
And love outlive its passion. 


Ah! Lady Betty, take your ease, 

And flirt and twitter as you please; 
Your life is brief and sunny. 

I sit alone and watch you here; 

The other Betty? Ah! my dear, 
She married—and for money! 
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LIFE IN DAMASCUS. 


A RESIDENCE of some years in Damascus made me realise in a 
peculiar manner the force of the words used by the sweet psalmist 
of Israel when he said in the twenty-third Psalm, ‘ He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.’ Here, in our own favoured country, we are accustomed 
to the almost continued aspect of green hill and dale. Our winters 
are seldom so cold or our summers so hot as to deprive us for a 
long time of the sight of green lawns and trees, and the running 
rivulet and silvery lake form generally a pleasing accompaniment 
to the scene. ‘Oh,’ said a young lady to me on the deck of a 
P, and O. steamer as we neared the shores of England, ‘ how glad 
I shall be to see dear old England again! It is two years since I 
have seen a green hill or a green lawn, or any bit of green- 
covered ground. You cannot imagine how much I am longing 
for a sight of it.’ I could well understand her sensations, for she 
had been for two years in India. 

I have been on the glorious mountains of Lebanon, and among 
the far-famed gardens of Damascus, and while doing full justice 
to the varied and picturesque scenery that meets the eye at 
almost every step on the tops and slopes of the former, and to the 
rich beauty and fragrance of the masses of roses and flowers and 
flowering trees in the latter, which, once seen, are never forgotten, 
I can still say that I have never seen anything to equal a bit of 
green lawn or hill in England. But the frequency of the sight in 
our own country prevents our wishing and longing for it, and in 
everyday conversation, as well as in verse and prose, speaking of 
it as if it were almost the very greatest boon in life, which is very 
often done in Damascus. 

During my residence there, which extended over some years, 
I had much opportunity for studying the private habits and cus- 
toms, and inner home-life, of the people, and, being able to con- 
verse with them in their own language, I have spent many hours 
with them in their own homes by the side of the running water 
in the bahra, and under the shadow of the lemon tree and oleander 
bush found in almost every court ; for poor indeed must that man 
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be, and wretchedly poor is his house considered, if neither bahra 
nor lemon tree graces the little court around which his rooms are 
built. As I go on I will describe one day in the life of a Christian 
artisan. I say Christian, for the Mohamedans, who compose the 
greater part of the population of Damascus, lead a life of their 
own, and are most fanatical and bigoted, and too little fitted to 
enjoy the simple pleasures of nature. The Greek, Roman Catholic, 
and Latin Christians, who since the fearful massacres of 1860-1 
have dwindled down to not more than six or seven thousand, are 
a hard-working people, and it is in the daily life of one of this 
class of everyday workers that the love of green pastures and still 
waters is a part and parcel of his nature. 

The houses in Damascus are built with the doors opening into 
a court or hall; in the large and grand houses of the rich there 
are several courts, all but the outer one paved with marble. In 
the middle of each court is a large basin, or bahra, into which the 
water flows continually. Around the court or courts are built 
the reception and living rooms of the family. Above these are 
the frankat, or sleeping apartments. One room on the lower 
floor, between the two grandest reception rooms, has the whole 
side towards the court open. Cool mats cover the floor; divans 
covered with chintz, and these again covered with snow-white 
covers, grace the three sides of the room; a large lantern is 
suspended from the roof, and this is par excellence the family 
room during the greater part of the year. Climbing vines, roses, 
and jessamines cover the walls; large trees—not bushes—of 
oleander (red and white), lemon, citron, and orange trees, covered 
with flowers and fruit in all their different stages, flowering gera- 
niums, sweet-scented verbenas, and other flowers too numerous to 
mention, filling up the narrow beds that line the court around the 
trees and near the walls. The view is beautiful from the terrace, 
which is a delightful place for an evening promenade. I remember 
while walking with a friend on one of those terraces one lovely 
moonlight evening, as we looked down into the court, he turned 
and said to me, ‘ Well, I never could have imagined anything 
more fairylike and picturesque! How could any one bear the poky 
houses in England after‘this?’ 

The very poorest houses have their little single court paved 
with stone, their little lewan, or room open to the court, which 
almost invariably has its bahra of stone or marble, its fragrant 
creepers climbing the walls, and at least one lemon, or orange, or 
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citron tree, so as always to have the pleasant shade of green 
before their eyes and the soothing sound of cool sparkling running 
water in their ears. They are almost invariably early risers; the 
class to which our family of artisans belong are generally on 
their feet before dawn. Their ablutions are freely performed 
around the bahra, or basin, as within two inches of it there are 
holes perforated in the pavement to let off the dirty water. 
Hands, face, and feet are freely washed, but anything more than 
that is left for the privacy of the public baths, of which there are 
many in Damascus. I have known an English gentleman dive 
into the bahra in his house and take his matutinal bath every 
morning, but this is never done by Easterns, although the water is 
always running, and they drink only from a sabha, or fountain, 
through which the water flows into the basin, as they love to keep 
it pure and sparkling just for the sense of pleasure it gives to the 
eye. 

I will single out one day in the month of May 1877. The 
morning rises bright and clear, and the air is laden with the rich 
perfume of the many gardens which environ Damascus. One 
thousand and three hundred is, if I mistake not, about their 
number, taken in a round sum. The view of the city of Damas- 
cus from the old road which comes over the hill behind the 
Saliheyeh (a village on the outskirts of it) is most beautiful, as 
the white houses, domes, and minarets, lying in the form of a 
great kite, the thoroughly Mohamedan suburb of the Meidan 
supplying the tail, and all surrounded by the ever-green verdure 
of the gardens, with the rivers Barada and Nahr-el-Awaj (the 
ancient Abana and Pharpar of old, to which Naaman the Leper in 
Bible history so proudly alluded), fully justify what the prophet 
Mohamed is reported to have said of it. He, no doubt, saw it 
first from the top of the hill, as that was the only road in existence 
before the French road was made, and four-footed animals were 
the only means of conveyance. The legend says that being 
arrived at the summit of the hill (no doubt on the back of a 
camel, for he was a Bedouin of the desert), he arrested his animal 
and looked for some time in silence and wonder on the scene ; 
then, turning to his followers, said, ‘There is fardose (paradise) 
on earth; but as to man only one fardose is permitted, and I 
prefer to enjoy the heavenly one, let us go hence, for I will not 
enter it.? Thus, according to the Mohamedan legend, notwith- 
standing the long and weary journey, well known to all who have 
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visited Damascus some forty years ago, the Prophet was too dazed 
by its beauties to venture upon a nearer acquaintance with it. 
The people of Damascus are, as I have said, an essentially plea- 
sure-loving race, and though they may have little else besides 
dry bread to eat, as long as their eye rests on green verdure and 
their ear is saluted with the sound of running water they are 
satisfied. 

Their greatest delight is to spend the whole (if a feast day ; 
the part, if a working one) of each day in the open fields, around 
a sparkling stream of water, where, under the shade of the lemon 
or orange or kharoub tree, they enjoy their simple meal of bread 
and fruit. A stroll at early dawn presents to the eye a pretty 
picture of many of these groups dotted here and there and every- 
where, taking their simple al fresco breakfast. I only describe 
what I myself have assisted at, for, with true patriarchal hospi- 
tality, the passing stranger is invited to come and take a share of 
whatever is being eaten, whether it be simple or whether it be 
sumptuous. 

The children frisk around the older people, but happily keep 
out of mischief in obedience to repeated injunctions of ‘ Rascheed, 
take care what you do,’ ‘ Milhim, look after your little sister,’ &c. 
A peasant passes with his cow, and for a trifle willingly fills the 
large tin coffee-pot with milk. Khaleel, the eldest son, gathers 
a few dry sticks and lights them, while Fareeda, his sister, attends 
to the coffee, made by throwing a few spoonfuls of it into the milk 
just before it boils, and then watching it attentively, and raising 
it off the fire each time it threatens to bubble over, until it 
becomes quite clear on the top, after which it is taken off the fire 
and left to stand on one side for a few minutes with the cover off. 
The mother brings out a small jar of honey; Zahra, another 
daughter, lays out the piles of freshly gathered purple mulberries 
or fragrant apricots on their own green leaves instead of plates ; 
Naseef, another son, brings out the flat cakes of native home- 
made bread, the cups and plates (either of tin or of the cheapest 
delf), and then folding up his jacket, which he had thrown off on 
account of the heat, and laying it down for his mother to sit 
upon, he begins serving the coffee by carefully attending first 
to his father, if that worthy man has been able to accompany his 
family, in which case he has been sitting during these prepara- 
tions gravely smoking his pipe, and throwing in a good-natured 
observation or suggestion now and then to one or other of the 
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party. Many of these breakfasts are over by stinrise, as the 
men, being mostly artisans, are obliged to hie away to their 
shops at an early hour. When the father and the elder sons 
have gone, and the little ones are packed off to school, the 
mother and daughters set to the making of beds, the sweep- 
ing of rooms, the sponging of the cool mats that cover the 
floors. 

The midday meal is now carefully prepared, to be ready on the 
return of the bread-winners, which will be soon after the muezzin 
has uttered his call to the faithful at the hour of noon. The 
skemla, or small low table, is brought out and placed near the 
masnad, or low divan, where the father usually sits when at home ; 
on it is placed the sooddur, or tray, usually made of brass, and 
kept bright and shining, and the little meal is tastefully arranged. 
The plates are very small, but clean; one contains a few olives, 
another a little toorshi, or home-made pickles, another a small 
piece of white native cheese and a few daintily washed radishes, 
and in the middle a loaf of bread and an earthenware goolah of 
water, which has been hung out all night in the open air and is 
deliciously cool. 

The mother and daughters then sit down to their work ; for if 
the daughters are over fourteen they are expected to do their 
share towards their own maintenance, and accordingly one brings 
out her sewing, which she does for the tailors and is paid by piece- 
work ; another brings out her cushion and bobbins for the making 
of cords and trimmings, which are largely used in Eastern cos- 
tumes; and the mother brings out her stand for reeling off the 
coarse undyed silk and preparing it for the loom. 

The midday call to prayer is no sooner sounded from the 
minaret than the pattering of little feet is heard. ‘Take care and 
wipe your feet carefully before you come in,’ calls out the mother 
anxiously, as she cranes her neck to get a glimpse of them from 
the open door, and trembles for her clean hall, but unwilling to 
cease her work even for a moment if she can help it. She calls 
the steadiest of the little group to her, gives him a small flat loaf, 
which she opens and fills with fruit if she has it in the house, or 
with an onion or small bit of cheese, and, telling him to eat his 
lunch as he goes along, sends him to his father to carry anything 
his father may have to bring home, as on his way to or from his 
shop the father has somehow managed to purchase the materials 
for the evening meal, which are now safely placed in a small kooffa, 
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or marketing basket, and consigned to the little boy, who proudly 
walks along in front of his father towards home. 

On reaching home the frugal meal is quickly eaten, while 
family affairs are cheerfully discussed. It is a bright and busy 
scene and quickly got over, and all return to their labours—the 
men to their shops, the children to the school, and the girls to 
their work, while the mother opens the kooffa to see what her 
husband has brought home to be cooked for the dinner, which is 
always taken after the labour of the day is over. On working 
days this is something that requires but little preparation. If a 
fasting day, probably it will be a little fish, in which case it is 
carefully cleaned from scales and all inside impurities, well washed, 
and carefully salted and laid by in a cool place where no flies can 
come near it; or a small quantity of rice and lentils is made into 
the appetising dish of moojadra. If meat is brought it will most 
likely be mutton, as—in Syria, that is—the meat most preferred, 
one English pound of which, with the addition of vegetables, is 
considered amply sufficient for four or five persons. We will, then, 
presume that the dinner is to be one of kebabs. The good mother 
cuts up the lean meat into pieces of the size of a walnut, the fat 
into pieces half as large, and small onions into pieces as large as 
the pieces of fat, sprinkles the whole with salt and pepper, or 
instead of the pepper she may use a mixture of spices, mixes the 
whole together freely, and puts it on skewers in alternate slices of 
lean, fat, and onion, and then lays it by carefully covered up in a 
cool place. 

The lettuce, &c., brought for the salad—for without a salad of 
some sort the kebab is seldom eaten—is placed on the bahra, or 
basin of running water, to keep cool till needed. 

If a stew is to be prepared instead of kebab, a handful of 
charcoal is thrown into the little clay tubach, or stove, used alike 
by rich and poor, and kindled with a few tiny sticks; the meat 
and vegetables, always including one or more onions, are carefully 
browned in clarified butter and placed in a cooking-pot on the 
fire, the vegetables uppermost ; the seasoning is added, and just 
enough water to cover the whole. The pot is covered up and left 
to simmer slowly all the afternoon, while mother and daughters 
go on steadily and busily plying their fingers. Visitors drop in. 
The daily news is discussed. The little coffee-pot on the brass 
mongal, always kept hot by its tiny bit of fire, is called into re- 
quisition again and again, as to each person dropping in is handed 
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about two thimblefuls of its contents in a tiny finjan, or cup rest» 
ing in its yurrf, or holder, which among the poorer classes is made 
of brass. 

As sunset draws near one of the daughters gets up and lays 
her work in its place, and busies herself with the remainder of the 
preparations for dinner. The kebab, which have already been put 
on the skewers, are carefully broiled on a clear fire ; or the stew is 
turned over to see if the meat is tender and the gravy is reduced 
to its proper consistency and quantity. A few drops of lemon- 
juice are always added to both these dishes. With the latter is 
generally an accompaniment of rice cooked in clarified butter and 
boiling water. The evening meal passes cheerily, and is taken in 
the lewan, or room with one side open to the court, which is now a 
merry scene. Work and household cares are apparently forgotten. 
The meal over, the nargheely carefully prepared for father and 
mother, and a tiny finjan of coffee handed to each of them, pre- 
parations are made for the crowning pleasure and relaxation of 
the day, which is nothing else than the favourite stroll by the 
river-side. Close to Bab Tooma (Gate of Thomas) is the part of 
the river called the Soofaniyeh, and farther on, about a quarter of 
an hour’s distance, is another part called the Hudaashariyeh. 
These are favourite spots. The latter is the prettiest ; but the 
former, owing to its nearness to the city gates, is the chosen 
resort of those who are attended by wife and children. The 
gatherings of family circles in this place are innumerable ard 
indescribable. I shall never forget the scene which presented 
‘itself on one of the occasions when I acceded to the wishes of 
some friends and accompanied them to the Soofaniyeh. Each 
family group sat together and apart from the rest, and yet they 
were so close together that it was impossible to count them or to 
see what they were sitting on—the women with their white 
eezars, or large cotton veils which only allowed their faces and 
hands to be seen; the men with their long pipes in their mouths, 
and their jubbas, or long jackets, thrown carelessly on their 
shoulders; the sellers of roasted nuts, almonds, and melon 
seeds calling out their wares; the vendor of coffee, who has set 
up his little stall and is going about with his tiny coffee-pot and 
tinier finjan. There, at a little distance from the ‘hareem,’ or 
families, is a group of young men who take it upon themselves 
to supply the music; one draws a tambour from his pocket, 
another a flute, another the ood, a native instrument; a fourth 
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begins a well-known song. All listen eagerly, and give signs 
that if the music has been unsolicited it is not unappreciated. 
Between each song the finjan of coffee goes round, while the 
gurgling of the water between the stones and the soothing sound 
of the wind as it plays among the branches give the sense of 
pleasure, or kief, that a Syrian loves. In about an hour the first 
make a movement homeward ; in two hours none remain, and the 
coffee-vendor and his associates take their flight. All, all is per- 
fect silence, and the river and trees are deserted, for all go early 
to bed, that they may get up early in the morning. 
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THE GREAT VALDEZ SAPPHIRE. 


I know more about it than any one else in the world, its 
present owner not excepted. I can give its whole history, from 
the Cingalese who found it—the Spanish adventurer who stole it 
—the cardinal who bought it—the Pope who graciously accepted 
it—the favoured son of the Church who received it—the gay and 
giddy duchess who pawned it—down to the eminent prelate who 
now holds it in trust as a family heirloom. 

It will occupy a chapter to itself in my forthcoming work on 
‘Historic Stones,’ where full details of its weight, size, colour, and 
value may be found. At present I am going to relate an incident 
in its history which, for obvious reasons, will not be published-— 
which in fact I trust the reader.will consider related in strict 
confidence. 

I had never seen the stone itself when I began to write 
about it, and it was not till one evening last spring, while staying 
with my nephew, Sir Thomas Acton, that I came within measur- 
able distance of it. A dinner-party was impending, and, at my 
instigation, the Bishop of Northchurch and Miss Panton, his 
daughter and heiress, were amongst the invited guests. 

The dinner was a particularly good one, I remember that 
distinctly. In fact, I felt myself partly responsible for it, having 
engaged the new cook—a talented young Italian, pupil of the 
admirable old chef at my club. We had gone over the menu 
carefully together, with a result refreshing in its novelty, but not 
so daring as to disturb the minds of the innocent country guests 
who were bidden thereto. 

The first spoonful of soup was reassuring, and I looked to the 
end of the table to exchange a congratulatory glance with Leta. 
What was amiss? No response. Her pretty face was flushed, 
her smile constrained, she was talking with quite unnecessary 
empressement to her neighbour Sir Harry Landor, though Leta 
is one of those few women who understand the importance of 
letting a man settle down tranquilly and with an undisturbed 
mind to the business of dining, allowing no topic of serious 
interest to come on before the relevés, and reserving mere conver- 
sational brilliancy for the entremets. 
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Guests all right? No disappointments? I had gone 
through the list with her, selecting just the right people to be 
asked to meet the Landors, our new neighbours. Not a mere 
cumbrous county gathering, nor yet a showy imported party from 
town, but a skilful blending of both. Had anything happened 
already? I had been late for dinner and missed the arrivals in 
the drawing-room. It was Leta’s fault. She has got into a way 
of coming into my room and putting the last touches to my 
toilette. I let her, for Iam doubtful of myself nowadays after 
many years’ dependence on the best of valets. Her taste is 
generally beyond dispute, but to-day she had indulged in a 
feminine vagary that provoked me and made me late for dinner. 

‘ Are you going to wear your sapphire, Uncle Paul!’ she cried 
in a tone of dismay. ‘Oh, why not the ruby?’ 

‘You would have your way about the table decoration,’ I 
gently reminded her. ‘With that service of Crown Derby 
repoussé and orchids, the ruby would look absolutely barbaric. 
Now if you would have had the Limoges set, white candles and 
a yellow silk centre ? 

‘Oh, but—I’m so disappointed—I wanted the Bishop to see 
your ruby—or one of your engraved gems : 

‘ My dear, it is on the Bishop’s account I put this on. You 
know his daughter is heiress of the great Valdez sapphire ‘ 

‘ Of course she is, and when he has the charge of a stone three 
times as big as yours what’s the use of wearing it? The ruby, 
dear Uncle Paul, please!’ 

She was desperately in earnest I could see, and considering 
the obligations which I am supposed to be under to her and Tom 
it was but a little matter to yield, but it involved a good deal of 
extra trouble. Studs, sleeve-links, watch-guard, all carefully 
selected to go with the sapphire, had to be changed, the emerald 
which I chose as a compromise requiring more florid accompani- 
ments of a deeper tone of gold; and the dinner-hour struck as I 
replaced my jewel-case, the one relic left me of a once handsome 
fortune, in my fire-proof safe. 

The emerald looked very well that evening, however. I kept 
my eyes upon it for comfort when Miss Panton proved trying. 

She was a lean, yellow, dictatorial young person with no 
conversation. I spoke of her father’s celebrated sapphires. ‘ My 
sapphires,’ she amended sourly ; ‘ though I am legally debarred 
from making any profitable use of them.’ She furthermore 
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informed me that she viewed them as useless gauds, which ought 
to be disposed of for the benefit of the heathen. I gave the 
subject up, and while she discoursed of the work of the Blue 
Ribbon Army among the Bosjesman I tried to understand a certain 
dislocation in the arrangement of the table. Surely we were more 
or less in number than we should be? Opposite side all right. 
Who was extra on ours? I leaned forward. Lady Landor on 
one side of Tom, on the other who? I caught glimpses of 
plumes pink and green nodding over a dinner-plate, and beneath 
them a pink nose in a green visage with a nutcracker chin 
altogether unknown to me. A sharp grey eye shot a sideway 
glance down the table and caught me peeping, and I retreated, 
having only marked in addition two claw-like hands, with point- 
lace ruffles and a mass of brilliant rings, making good play with a 
knife and fork. Who was she? At intervals a high acid voice 
could be heard addressing Tom, and a laugh that made me 
shudder ; it had the quality of the scream of a bird of prey or the 
yell of a jackal. I had heard that sort of laugh before, and it 
always made me feel like a defenceless rabbit. 

Every time it sounded I saw Leta’s fan flutter more furiously 
and her manner grow more nervously animated. Poor dear girl! 
I never in all my recollection wished a dinner at an end so 
earnestly so as to assure her of my support and sympathy, though 
without the faintest conception why either should be required. 

The ices at last. A menw card folded in two was laid beside 
me. I read it unobserved. ‘Keep the B. from joining us in the 
drawing-room.’ TheB.? The Bishop, of course. With pleasure. 
But why? And how? That’s the question, never mind ‘ why.’ 
Could I lure him into the library—the billiard-room—the conser- 
vatory ? I doubted it, and I doubted still more what I should do 
with him when I got him there. 

The Bishop is a grand and stately ecclesiastic of the medizval 
type, broad-chested, deep-voiced, martial of bearing. I could 
picture him charging mace in hand at the head of his vassals, or 
delivering over a Dissenter of the period to the rack and thumb- 
screw, but not pottering amongst rare editions, tall copies and 
Grolier bindings, nor condescending to a quiet cigar amongst the 
tree-ferns and orchids. Leta must and should be obeyed I swore 
nevertheless, even if I were driven to lock the door in the fearless 
old-fashion of a by-gone day, and declare I’d shoot any man 
who left while a drop remained in the bottles. 
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The ladies were rising. The lady at the head of the line 
smirked and nodded her pink plumes coquettishly at Tom, while 
her hawk’s eyes roved keen and predatory over usall. Shestopped 
suddenly, creating a block and confusion. 

‘Ah, the dear Bishop! You there, and I never saw you?! 
You must come and have a nice long chat presently. Bye- 
bye—!’ She shook her fan at him over my shoulder and tripped 
off. Leta, passing me last, gave me a look of profound despair. 

‘Lady Carwitchet!’ somebody exclaimed. ‘I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes.’ 

‘Thought she was dead or in penal servitude. Never should 
have expected to see her here,’ said some one else behind me 
confidentially. 

‘What Carwitchet ? Not the mother of the Carwitchet who 

‘Just so. The Carwitchet who Tom assented with a 
shrug. ‘ We needn’t go further, as she’s my guest. Just my luck. 
I met them at Buxton, thought them uncommonly good company 
—in fact, Carwitchet laid me under a great obligation about a 
horse I was nearly let in for buying—and gave them a general 
invitation here, as one does you know. Never expected her to 
turn up with her luggage this afternoon just before dinner, to stay 
a week, or a fortnight if Carwitchet can join her.’ A groan of 
sympathy ran round the table. ‘It can’t be helped. I’ve told’ 
you this just to show that I shouldn’t have asked you here te 
meet this sort of people of my own free will; but, as it is, please 
say no more about them. The subject was not dropped by any 
means, and I took care that it should not be. At our end of the: 
table one story after another went buzzing round—sotto voce, out 
of deference to Tom—but perfectly audible. 

‘Carwitchet ? Ah yes. Mixed up in that Rawlings Divorce 
case, wasn’t he? A bad lot. Turned out of the Dragoon Guards 
for cheating at cards, or picking pockets, or something—remember 
the row at the Cerulean Club? Scandalous exposure—and that 
forged letter business—Oh, that was the mother—prosecution 
hushed up somehow. Ought to be serving her fourteen years— 
and that business of poor Farrars, the banker—got hold of some of 
his secrets and blackmailed him till he blew his brains out——’ 

It was so exciting that I clean forgot the Bishop, till a low 
gasp at my elbow startled me. He was lying back in his chair 
his mighty shaven jowl a ghastly white, his fierce imperious eye- 
brows drooping limp over his fish-like eyes, his splendid figur« 
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shrunk and contracted. He was trying with a shaking hand to 
pour out wine. The decanter clattered against the glass and the 
wine spilled on the cloth. 

‘T’m afraid you find the room too warm. Shall we go into the 
library ?’ 

He rose hastily and followed me like a lamb. 

He recovered himself once we got into the hall, and affably 
rejected all my proffers of brandy and soda—medical advice— 
everything else my limited experience could suggest. He only 
demanded his carriage ‘ directly,’ and that Miss Panton should be 
summoned forthwith. 

I made the best use I could of the time left me. 

‘I’m uncommonly sorry you do not feel equal to staying a little 
longer, my lord. I counted on showing you my few trifles of 
precious stones, the salvage from the wreck of my possessions. 
Nothing in comparison with your own collection.’ 

The Bishop clasped his hand over his heart. His breath came 
short and quick. 

‘A return of that dizziness,’ he explained with a faint smile. 
‘You are thinking of the Valdez sapphire, are you not? Some 
day,’ he went on with forced composure, ‘I may have the pleasure 
of showing it to you. It is at my banker’s just now.’ 

Miss Panton’s steps were heard in the hall. ‘ You are well 
known as a connoisseur, Mr. Acton,’ he went on hurriedly. ‘Is 
your collection valuable? If so, keep it safe; don’t trust a ring 
off your hand, or the key of your jewel-case out of your pocket 
till the house is clear again.’ The words rushed from his lips in 
an impetuous whisper, he gave me a meaning glance, and departed 
with his daughter. I went back to the drawing-room, my head 
swimming with bewilderment. 

‘What! The dear Bishop gone!’ screamed Lady Carwitchet 
from the central ottoman where she sat, surrounded by most of 
the gentlemen, all apparently well entertained by her conversation. 
‘And I wanted a talk over old times with him so badly. His poor 
wife was my greatest friend. Mira Montanaro, daughter of the 
great banker, you know. It’s not possible that that miserable 
little prig is my poor Mira’s girl. The heiress of all the Monta- 
naros in a black lace gown worth twopence! When I think of her 
mother’s beauty and her toilettes! Does she ever wear the 
sapphires ? Has any one ever seen her inthem? Eleven large 
stones in a lovely antique setting, and the great Valdez sapphire 
30—2 
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—worth thousands and thousands—for the pendant.’ No one 
replied. ‘I wanted to get a rise out of the Bishop to-night. It 
used to make him so mad when I wore this.’ 

She fumbled amongst the laces at her throat, and clawed out 
a pendant that hung to a velvet round her neck. I fairly gasped 
when she removed her hand. A sapphire of irregular shape 
flashed out its blue lightning on us. Such a stone! A true, 
rich, cornflower blue even by that wretched artificial light, with 
soft velvety depths of colour and dazzling clearness of tint in its 
lights and shades—a stone to remember! I stretched out my 
hand involuntarily, but Lady Carwitchet drew back with a 
coquettish squeal. ‘No! no! You mustn’t look anycloser. Tell 
me what you think of it now. Isn’t it pretty?’ 

‘Superb!’ was all I could ejaculate, staring at the azure 
splendour of that miraculous jewel in a sort of trance. 

She gave a shrill cackling laugh of mockery. 

‘The great Mr. Acton taken in by a bit of Palais Royal 
gimcrackery! What an advertisement for Bogaerts et Cie.! 
They are perfect artists in frauds. Don’t you remember their 
stand at the first Paris Exhibition? They had imitations there 
of every celebrated stone; but I never expected anything made 
by man could delude Mr. Acton, never!’ And she went off into 
another mocking cackle, and all the idiots round her haw-hawed 
knowingly, as if they had seen the joke all along. I was too 
bewildered to reply, which was on the whole lucky. ‘I suppose I 
mustn’t tell why I came to give quite a big sum in francs for 
this ?’ she went on, tapping her closed lips with her closed fan, 
and cocking her eye at us all like a parrot wanting to be coaxed 
to talk. ‘It’s a queer story.’ 

I didn’t want to hear her anecdote, especially as I saw she 
wanted to tell it. What I did want was to see that pendant again. 
She had thrust it back amongst her laces, only the loop which 
held it to the velvet being visible. It was set with three small 
sapphires, and even from a distance I clearly made them out to 
be imitations, and poor ones. I felt a queer thrill of self-mistrust. 
Was the large stone no better? Could I, even for an instant, have 
been dazzled by a sham, and asham of that quality? The events 
of the evening had flurried and confused me. I wished to think 
them over in quiet. I would go to bed. 

My rooms at the Manor are the best in the house. Leta will 
have it so. I must explain their position for a reason to be 
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understood later. My bed-room is in the south-east angle of 
the house; it opens on one side into a sitting-room in the east 
corridor, the rest of which is taken up by the suite of rooms occu- 
pied by Tom and Leta ; and on the other side into my bath-room, 
the first room in the south corridor, where the principal guest- 
chambers are, to one of which it was originally the dressing-room. 
Passing this room I noticed a couple of housemaids preparing it 
for the night, and discovered with a shiver that Lady Carwitchet 
was to be my next-door neighbour. It gave me a turn. 

The Bishop’s strange warning must have unnerved me. I was 
perfectly safe from her ladyship. The disused door into her 
room was locked, and the key safe on the housekeeper’s bunch. 
It was also undiscoverable on her side, the recess in which it stood 
being completely filled by a large wardrobe. On my side hung a 
thick sound-proof portitre. Nevertheless I resolved not to use 
that room while she inhabited the next one. I removed my 
possessions, fastened the door of communication with my bed- 
room, and dragged a heavy ottoman across it. 

Then I stowed away my emerald in my strong-box. It is 
built into the wall of my sitting-room, and masked by the lower 
part of an old carved oak bureau. I put away even the rings I 
wore habitually, keeping out only an inferior cat’s-eye for work-a- 
day wear. I had just made all safe when Leta tapped at the door 
and came in to wish me good-night. She looked flushed and 
harassed, and ready to cry. ‘Uncle Paul,’ she began, ‘I want 
you to go up to town at once, and stay away till I send for you.’ 

‘My dear !’ Twas too amazed to expostulate. 

‘We’ve got a—a pestilence amongst us,’ she declared, her 
foot tapping the ground angrily, ‘and the least we can do is to 
go into quarantine. Oh, I'm so sorry and ashamed! The poor 
Bishop! Il take good care that no one else shall meet that 
woman here. You did your best for me, Uncle Paul, and managed 
admirably, but it was all no use. I hoped against hope that what 
between the dusk of the drawing-room before dinner, and being 
put at opposite ends of the table, we might get through without 
a meeting , 

‘But, my dear, explain. Why shouldn’t the Bishop and 
Lady Carwitchet meet? Why is it worse for him than any one 
else?’ 

‘Why? I thought everybody had heard of that dreadful wife 
of his who nearly broke his heart. If he married her for her 
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money it served him right, but Lady Landor says she was very 
handsome and really in love with him at first. Then Lady Car- 
witchet got hold of her and led her intoall sorts of mischief. She 
left her husband, he was only a rector with a country living in 
those days, and went to live in town, got into a horrid fast set, 
and made herself notorious. You must have heard of her.’ 

‘I heard of her sapphires, my dear. But I was in Brazil at 
the time.’ 

‘I wish you had been at home. You might have found her 
out. She was furious because her husband refused to let her wear 
the great Valdez sapphire. It had been in the Montanaro family 
for some generations, and her father settled it first on her and 
then on her little girl—the Bishop being trustee. He felt obliged 
to take away the little girl, and send her off to be brought up by 
some old aunts in the country, and he locked up the sapphire. 
Lady Carwitchet tells as a splendid joke how they got the copy 
made in Paris, and it did just as well for people to stare at. No 
wonder the Bishop hates the very name of the stone.’ 

‘ How long will she stay here ?’ I asked dismally. 

‘Till Lord Carwitchet can come and escort her to Paris to visit 
some American friends. Goodness knows when that will be! Do 
go up to town, Uncle Paul!’ 

I refused indignantly. The very least I could do was to stand 
by my poor young relatives in their troubles and help them 
through. Ididso. I wore that inferior cat’s eye for six weeks! 

It is a time I cannot think of even now without a shudder. 
The more I saw of that terrible old woman the more I detested 
her, and we saw a very great deal of her. Leta kept her word, 
and neither accepted nor gave invitations all that time. We were 
cut off from all society but that of old General Fairford, who would 
go anywhere and meet any one to get a rubber after dinner; the 
doctor, a sporting widower; and the Duberlys, a giddy, rather 
rackety young couple who had taken the Dower House for a year. 
Lady Carwitchet seemed perfectly content. She revelled in the 
soft living and good fare of the Manor House, the drives in Leta’s 
big barouche and Domenico’s dinners, as one to whom short com- 
mons were not unknown. She had a hungry way of grabbing and 
grasping at everything she could—the shillings she won at whist, 
the best fruit at dessert, the postage-stamps in the library ink- 
stand—that was infinitely suggestive. Sometimes I could have 
pitied her, she was so greedy, so spiteful, so friendless, She 
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always made me think of some wicked old pirate putting into a 
peaceful port to provision and repair his battered old hulk, obliged 
to live on friendly terms with the natives, but his piratical old 
nostrils a-sniff for plunder and his piratical old soul longing to be 
off marauding once more. When would that be? Not till the 
arrival in Paris of her distinguished American friends, of whom we 
heard a great deal. ‘Charming people, the Bokums of Chicago, 
the American branch of the English Beauchamps, you know!” 
They seemed to be taking an unconscionable time to get there. 
She would have insisted on being driven over to Northchurch to 
call at the palace, but that the Bishop was understood to be hold- 
ing confirmations at the other end of the diocese. 

I was alone in the house one afternoon sitting by my window, 
toying with the key of my safe, and wondering whether I dare 
treat myself to a peep at my treasures, when a suspicious move- 
ment in the park below me caught my attention. A black figure 
certainly dodged from behind one tree to the next, and then into 
the shadow of the park-paling instead of keeping to the footpath. 
It looked queer. I caught up my field-glass and marked him at 
one point where he was bound to come into the open for a few 
steps. He crossed the strip of turf with giant strides and got 
into cover again, but not quick enough to prevent me recognising 
him. It was—Great Heavens!—the Bishop! In a soft hat 
pulled over his forehead, with a long cloak and a big stick, he 
looked like a poacher. 

Guided by some mysterious instinct I hurried to meet him. I 
opened the conservatory door, and in he rushed like a hunted 
rabbit. Without explanation I led him up the side staircase to 
my room, where he dropped into a chair and wiped his face. 

‘You are astonished, Mr. Acton,’ he panted. ‘I will explain 
directly. Thanks.’ He tossed off the glass of brandy I had poured 
out without waiting for the qualifying soda, and looked better. 

‘I am in serious trouble. You can helpme. I’ve had ashock 
to-day—a grievous shock.’ He stopped and tried to pull himself 
together. ‘I must trust you implicitly, Mr. Acton, I have no 
choice. Tell me what you think of this.’ He drew a case from 
his breast pocket, opened it. ‘I promised you should see the 
Valdez sapphire. Look there !’ 

The Valdez sapphire! A great big shining lump of blue 
crystal—flawless and of perfect colour—that was all. I took it 
up, breathed on it, drew out my magnifier, looked at it in one light 
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and another. What was wrong with it? Icould not say. Nine: 
experts out of ten would undoubtedly have pronounced the stone 
genuine. I, by virtue of some mysterious instinct that has 
hitherto always guided me aright, was the unlucky tenth. I 
looked at the Bishop. His eyesmet mine. There was no need of 
spoken word between us. 

‘Has Lady Carwitchet shown you her sapphire ?’ was his most 
unexpected question. ‘She has? Now, Mr. Acton, on your 
honour as a connoisseur anda gentleman, which of the two is the 
Valdez?’ 

‘Not this one.’ I could say naught else. 

‘You were my last hope.’ He broke off, and dropped his face 
on his folded arms witha groan that shook the table on which he 
rested, while I stood dismayed at myself for having let so hasty a 
judgment escape me. He lifted a ghastly countenance to me. 
‘She vowed she would see me ruined and disgraced. I made her 
my enemy by crossing some of her schemes once, and she never 
forgives. She will keep her word. I shall appear before the 
world as a fraudulent trustee. I can neither produce the valuable 
confided to my charge nor make the loss good. I have only an 
incredible story to tell,’ he dropped his head and groaned again. 
‘ Who will believe me ?’ 

‘TI will, for one.’ 

‘Ah, you? Yes, you know her. She took my wife from me, 
Mr. Acton. Heaven only knows what the hold was that she had 
over poor Mira. She encouraged her to set me at defiance and 
eventually to leave me. She was answerable for all the scanda- 
lous folly and extravagance of poor Mira’s life in Paris—spare me 
the telling of the story. She left her at last to die alone and 
uncared for. I reached my wife to find her dying of a fever from 
which Lady Carwitchet and all her crew had fled. She was raving 
in delirium, and died without recognising me. Some trouble she 
had been in which I must never know oppressed her. At the 
very last she roused from a long stupor and spoke to the nurse. 
‘Tell him to get the sapphire back—she stole it. She has robbed 
my child.’ Those were her last words. The nurse understood no 
English, and treated them as wandering; but J heard them, and 
knew she was sane when she spoke.’ 

‘What did you do?’ 

‘What could I? I saw Lady Carwitchet, who laughed at me, 
and defied me to make her confess or disgorge. I took the pen- 
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dant to more than one eminent jeweller on pretence of having 
the setting seen to, and all have examined and admired without 
giving a hint of there being anything wrong. I allowed a cele- 
brated mineralogist to see it; he gave no sign ——’ 

‘Perhaps they are right and we are wrong.’ 

‘No, no. Listen. I heard of an old Dutchman celebrated for 
his imitations. I went to him, and he told meat once that he had 
been allowed by Montanaro to copy the Valdez—setting and all— 
for the Paris Exhibition. I showed him this, and he claimed it 
for his own work at once, and pointed out his private mark upon 
it. You must take your magnifier to find it; a Greek Beta. He 
also told me that he had sold it to Lady Carwitchet more than a 
year ago.’ 

‘It is a terrible position.’ 

‘It is. My co-trustee died lately. I have never dared to 
have another appointed. I am bound to hand over the sapphire 
to my daughter on her marriage, if her husband consents to take 
the name of Montanaro.’ 

The Bishop’s face was ghastly pale, and the moisture started 
on his brow. I racked my brain for some word of comfort. 

‘Miss Panton may never marry.’ 

‘But she will!’ he shouted. ‘That is the blow that has 
been dealt me to-day. My chaplain—actually, my chaplain 
tells me that he is going out as a temperance missionary to 
Equatorial Africa, and has the assurance to add that he believes 
my daughter is not indisposed to accompany him!’ His consum- 
ing wrath acted as a momentary stimulant. He sat upright, his 
eyes flashing and his brow thunderous. I felt for that chaplain. 
Then he collapsed miserably. ‘The sapphires will have to be 
produced, identified, revalued. How shall I come out of it? 
Think of the disgrace, the ripping up of old scandals! Even if I 
were to compound with Lady Carwitchet, the sum she hinted at 
was too monstrous. She wants more than my money. Help me, 
Mr. Acton! For the sake of your own family interests, help me !’ 

‘I beg your pardon—family interests ? I don’t understand.’ 

‘If my daughter is childless, her next-of-kin is poor Marma- 
duke Panton, who is dying at Cannes, not married, or likely to 
marry; and failing him, your nephew, Sir Thomas Acton, succeeds.’ 

My nephew Tom! Leta, or Leta’s baby, might come to be 
the possible inheritor of the great Valdez sapphire! The blood 
rushed to my head asI looked at the great shining swindle before 
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me. ‘ What diabolic jugglery was at work when the exchange was 
made ?’ I demanded fiercely. 

‘It must have been on the last occasion of her wearing the 
sapphires in London. I ought never to have let her out of my 
sight.’ 

‘You must put a stop to Miss Panton’s marriage in the first 
place,’ I pronounced as autocratically as he could have done himself. 

‘Not to be thought of,’ he admitted helplessly. ‘Mira has 
my force of character. She knows her rights, and she will have 
her jewels. I want you to take charge of the—thing for me. If 
it’s in the house she’ll make me produce it. She’ll inquire at the 
banker’s. If you have it we can gain time, if but for a day or 
two.’ He broke off. Carriage wheels were crashing on the 
gravel outside. We looked at one another in consternation. 
Flight was imperative. I hurried him downstairs and out of the 
conservatory just as the door-bell rang. I think we both lost our 
heads in the confusion. He shoved the case into my hands, and 
I pocketed it, without a thought of the awful responsibility I was 
incurring, and saw him disappear into the shelter of the friendly 
night. 

When I think of what my feelings were that evening—of my 
murderous hatred of that smirking, jesting Jezebel who sat oppo- 
site me at dinner, my wrathful indignation at the thought of the 
poor little expected heir, defrauded ere his birth; of the crushing 
contempt I felt for myself and the Bishop asa pair of witless 
idiots unable to see our way out of the dilemma; all this boiling 
and surging through my soul, I can only wonder—Domenico 
having given himself a holiday, and the kitchen-maid doing her 
worst and wickedest—that gout or jaundice did not put an end to 
this story at once. 

‘Uncle Paul!’ Leta was looking her sweetest when she 
tripped into my room next morning. ‘I’ve news for you. She,’ 
pointing a delicate forefinger in the direction of the corridor, ‘ is 
going! Her Bokums have reached Paris at last, and sent for her 
to join them at the Grand Hotel.’ 

I was thunderstruck. The longed-for deliverance had but 
-come to remove hopelessly and for ever out of my reach Lady 
Carwitchet and the great Valdez sapphire. 

‘Why, aren’t you overjoyed? Iam. We are going to cele- 
‘rate the event by a dinner-party. Tom’s hospitable soul is 
vexed by the lack of entertainment we had provided her. We 
must ask the Brownleys some day or other, and they will be 
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delighted to meet anything in the way of a ladyship, or such 
smart folks as the Duberly-Parkers. Then we may as well have 
the Blomfields, and air that awful modern Sévres dessert-service 
she gave us when we were married.’ I had no objection to make, 
and she went on, rubbing her soft cheek against my shoulder like 
the purring little cat she was, ‘ Now I want you to do something 
to please me—and Mrs. Blomfield. She has set her heart on see- 
ing your rubies, and though I know you hate her about as much 
as you do that Sévres china F 

‘What! Wear my rubies with that! Iwon’t. I'll tell you 
what I will do, though. I’ve got some carbuncles as big as prize 
gooseberries, a whole set. Then you have only to put those 
Bohemian glass vases and candelabra on the table, and let your 
gardener do his worst with his great forced, scentless, vulgar 
blooms, and we shall all be in keeping.’ Leta pouted. An idea 
struck me. ‘Or I’ll do as you wish, on one condition. You get 
Lady Carwitchet to wear her big sapphire, and don’t tell her I 
wish it.’ 

I lived through the next few days as one in some evil dream. 
The sapphires, like twin spectres, haunted me day and night. Was 
ever man so tantalised ? To hold the shadow and see the substance 
dangled temptingly within reach. The Bishop made no sign of 
ridding me of my unwelcome charge, and the thought of what 
might happen in case of a burglary—a fire—an earthquake— 
made me start and tremble at all sorts of inopportune moments. 

I kept faith with Leta, and reluctantly produced my beautiful 
rubies on the night of her dinner-party. Emerging from my 
room I came full upon Lady Carwitchet in the corridor. She was 
dressed for dinner, and at her throat I caught the blue gleam of 
the great sapphire. Leta had kept faith with me. I don’t know 
what I stammered in reply to her ladyship’s glib remarks; my 
whole soul was absorbed in the contemplation of the intoxicating 
loveliness of the gem. That a Palais Royal deception. Incre- 
dible! My fingers twitched, my breath came short and fierce with 
the lust of possession. She must have seen the covetous glare in 
my eyes. A look of gratified spiteful complacency overspread her 
features, as she swept on ahead and descended the stairs before 
me. I followed her to the drawing-room door. She stopped sud- 
denly, and murmuring something unintelligible hurried back again. 

Everybody was assembled there that I expected to see, with an 
addition. Not a welcome one by the look on Tom’s face. He 
stood on the hearth-rug conversing with a great hulking high- 
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shouldered fellow, sallow-faced, with a heavy moustache and droop- 
ing eyelids, from the corners of which flashed out a sudden sus- 
picious look as I approached, which lighted up into a greedy one 
as it rested on my rubies, and seemed unaccountably familiar to 
me, till Lady Carwitchet tripping past me exclaimed: 

‘He has come at last! My naughty, naughty boy! Mr. 
Acton, this is my son, Lord Carwitchet !’ 

I broke off short in the midst of my polite acknowledgments 
to stare blankly at her. The sapphire was gone! A great gilt 
cross, with a Scotch pebble like an acid drop, was her sole decoration. 

‘I had to put my pendant away,’ she explained confidentially ; 
‘the clasp had got broken somehow.’ I didn’t believe a word. 

Lord Carwitchet contributed little to the general entertain- 
ment at dinner, but fell into confidential talk with Mrs. Duberly- 
Parker. I caught a few unintelligible remarks across the table. 
They referred, I subsequently discovered, to the lady’s little book 
on Northchurch races, and I recollected that the Spring Meeting 
was on, and to-morrow ‘Cup Day.’ After dinner there was great 
talk about getting up a party to go on General Fairford’s drag. 
Lady Carwitchet was in ecstasies and tried to coax me into joining. 
Leta declined positively. Tom accepted sulkily. 

The look in Lord Carwitchet’s eye returned to my mind as I 
locked up my rubies that night. It made him look so like his 
mother! I went round my fastenings with unusual care. Safe 
and closets, and desk and doors, I tried them all. Coming at last 
to the bath-room, it opened at once. It was the housemaid’s 
doing. She had evidently taken advantage of my having aban- 
doned the room to give it ‘a thorough spring cleaning,’ and I 
anathematised her. The furniture was all piled together and 
veiled with sheets, the carpet and felt curtain were gone, there 
were new brooms about. As I peered around a voice close at my 
ear made me jump. Lady Carwitchet’s! 

‘I tell you I have nothing, not a penny! I shall have to 
borrow my train-fare before I can leave this. They'll be glad 
enough to lend it.’ 

Not only had the portiére been removed, but the door behind 
it had been unlocked and left open for convenience of dusting 
behind the wardrobe. I might as well have been in the bedroom. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ I recognised Carwitchet’s growl. ‘ You’ve not 
been here all this time for nothing. You’ve been collecting for 
a Kilburn cot or getting subscriptions for the distressed Irish 
landlords. I know you. Now I’m not going tosee myself ruined 
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for the want of a paltry hundred or so. I tell you the colt is a 
dead certainty. If I could have got a thousand or two on him last 
week we might have ended our dog-days millionaires. Hand over 
what you can. You’ve money’s worth, if not money. Where’s 
that sapphire you stole ?’ 

‘I didn’t. I can show you the receipted bill. All J possess 
is honestly come by. What could you do with it, even if I gave it 
you? You couldn’t sell it as the Valdez, and you can’t get it cut 
up as you might if it were real.’ 

‘If it’s only bogus, why are you always in such a flutter about 
it? Ill do something with it, never fear. Hand over.’ 

‘I can’t. I haven’t got it. I had to raise something on it 
before I left town.’ 

‘Will you swear it’s not in that wardrobe? I dare say you 
will. I mean to see. Give me those keys.’ 

I heard a struggle and a jingle, then the wardrobe-door must 
have been flung open, for a streak of light struck through a crack in 
the wood of the back. Creeping close and peeping through I could 
see an awful sight. Lady Carwitchet in a flannel wrapper, minus 
hair, teeth, complexion, pointing a skinny forefinger that quivered 
with rage at her son, who was out of the range of my vision. 

‘Stop that, and throw those keys down here directly, or I'll 
rouse the house. Sir Thomas is a magistrate, and will lock you 
up as soon as look at you.’ She clutched at the bell-rope as she 
spoke. ‘I'll swear I’m in danger of my life from you and give 
you in charge. , Yes, and when you're in prison I'll keep you there 
till you'die. I’ve often thought I’d do it. How about the hotel 
robberies last summer at Cowes, eh? Mightn’t the police be 
grateful fora hint or two? And how about F 

The keys fell with a crash on the bed, accompanied by some 
bad language in an apologetic tone, and the door slammed to. I 
crept trembling to bed. 

This new and horrible complication of the situation filled me 
with dismay. Lord Carwitchet’s wolfish glance at my rubies took 
a new meaning. They were safe enough, I believed—but the sap- 
phire! If he disbelieved his mother, how long would she be able 
to keep it from his clutches? That she had some plot of her own 
of which the Bishop would eventually be the victim I did not 
doubt, or why had she not made her bargain with him long ago. 
But supposing she'.took fright, lost her head, allowed her son to 
wrest the jewel from her, or gave consent to its being mutilated, 
divided. I lay in a cold perspiration till morning. 
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My terrors haunted me all day. They were with me at break- 
fast-time when Lady Carwitchet, tripping in smiling, made a last 
attempt to induce me to accompany her and keep her ‘ Bad, bad 
boy!’ from getting amongst ‘those horrid betting-men !’ 

They haunted me through the long peaceful day with Leta and 
the téte-d-téte dinner, but they swarmed around and beset me 
sorest when, sitting alone over my sitting-room fire, I listened for 
the return of the drag party. I read my newspaper and brewed 
myself some hot strong drink, but there comes a time of night 
when no fire can warm and no drink can cheer. The Bishop’s 
despairing face kept me company, and his troubles and the wrongs 
of the future heir took possession of me. Then the uncanny 
noises that make all old houses ghostly during the small hours 
began to make themselves heard. Muffled footsteps trod the 
corridor, stopping to listen at every door, door-latches gently 
clicked, boards creaked’ unreasonably, sounds of stealthy move- 
ments came from the locked-up bathroom. The welcome crash 
of wheels at last, and the sound of the front-door bell. I could 
hear Lady Carwitchet making her shrill adiewx to her friends and 
her steps in the corridor. She was softly humming a little song 
as she approached. I heard her unlock her bedroom-door before 
she entered—an odd thing to do. Tom came sleepily stumbling to 
his room later. I put my head out. ‘ Where is Lord Carwitchet ?’ 

‘Haven’t you seen him? He left us hours ago. Not come 
home, eh? Well, he’s welcome to stay away. I don’t want to see 
more of him.’ Tom’s brow was dark and his voice surly. ‘I gave 
him to understand as much.’ Whatever had happened, Tom was 
evidently too disgusted to explain just then. 

I went back to my fire unaccountably relieved, and brewed 
myself another and a stronger brew. It warmed me this time, 
but excited me foolishly. There must be some way out of the 
difficulty. I felt now as if I could almost see it if I gave my 
mind to it. Why—suppose—there might be no difficulty after 
all! The Bishop was a nervous old gentleman. He might have 
been mistaken all through, Bogaerts might have been mistaken, 
I might No. J could not have been mistaken—or I thought 
not. I fidgeted and fumed and argued with myself, till I found I 
should have no peace of mind without a look at the stone in my 
possession, and I actually went to the safe and took the case out. 

The sapphire certainly looked different by lamp-light. I sat 
and stared, and all but over-persuaded my better judgment into 
giving it a verdict. Bogaerts’s mark—I suddenly remembered it. 
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I took my magnifier and held the pendant to the light. There, 
scratched upon the stone, was the Greek Beta! There came a tap 
on my door, and before I could answer the handle turned softly, 
and Lord Carwitchet stood beforeme. I whipped the case into my 
dressing-gown pocket and stared at him. He was not pleasant to 
look at, especially at that time of night. He had a dishevelled, 
desperate air, his voice was hoarse, his red-rimmed eyes wild. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he began civilly enough. ‘I saw your 
light burning, and thought, as we go by the early train to-morrow, 
you might allow me to consult you now on a little business of my 
mother’s.’ His eyes roved about theroom. Was he trying to find 
the whereabouts of my safe? ‘You know a lot about precious 
stones, don’t you ?’ 

‘So my friends are kind enough to say. Won’t you sit down? 
I have unluckily little chance of indulging the taste on my own 
account,’ was my cautious reply. 

‘But you’ve written a book about them, and know them when 
you see them, don’t you? Now my mother has given me some- 
thing, and would like you to give a guess at its value. Perhaps 
you can put me in the way of disposing of it ?’ 

‘I certainly can do so if it is worth anything. Is that it?’ 
I was in a fever of excitement, for I guessed what was clutched 
in his palm. He held out to me the Valdez sapphire. 

How it shone and sparkled like a great blue star! I made 
myself smile a deprecating smile as I took it from him, but how 
dare I call it false to its face. As well accuse the sun in heaven 
of being a cheap imitation. I faltered and prevaricated feebly. 
Where was my moral courage, and where was the good honest 
thumping lie that should have aided me! ‘I have the best 
authority for recognising this as a very good copy of a famous 
stone in the possession of the Bishop of Northchurch. His scowl 
grew so black, that I saw he believed me, and went on more 
cheerily : ‘This was manufactured by Johannes Bogaerts—I can 
give you his address, and you can make inquiries yourself—by 
special permission of the then owner, the late Leone Montanaro.’ 

‘Hand it back!’ he interrupted (his other remarks were 
outrageous, but satisfactory to hear); but I waved him off. I 
couldn’t give it up. It fascinated me. I toyed with it, I caressed it. 
I made it display its different tones of colour. I must see the two 
stones together. I must see it outshine its paltry rival. It was a. 
whimsic2l frenzy that seized me—I can call it by no other name. 
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‘Would you like to see the original? Curiously enough, I 
have it here. The Bishop has left it in my charge.’ 

The wolfish light flamed up in Carwitchet’s eyes as I drew forth 
the case. He laid the Valdez down on a sheet of paper, and I 
placed the other, still in its case, beside it. In that moment they 
looked identical, except for the little loop of sham stones, replaced 
by a plain gold band in the Bishop’s jewel. Carwitchet leant 
across the table eagerly, the table gave a lurch, the lamp tottered, 
crashed over, and we were left in semi-darkness. 

‘Don’t stir!’ Carwitchet shouted. ‘The paraffin is all over 
the place!’ He seized my sofa-blanket, and flung it over the table 
while I stood helpless. ‘There, that’s safe now. Have you 
candles on the chimney-piece ? I’ve got matches.’ 

He looked very white and excited as he lit up. ‘Might have 
been an awkward job with all that burning paraffin running 
about,’ he said quite pleasantly. ‘I hope no real harm is done.’ 
I was lifting the rug with shaking hands. The two stones lay 
as I had placed them. No! I nearly dropped it back again. It 
was the stone in the case that had the loop with the three sham 
sapphires ! 

Carwitchet picked the other up hastily. ‘So you say this is 
rubbish ?’ he asked, his eyes sparkling wickedly, and an attempt 
at mortification in his tone. 

‘ Utter rubbish !’ I pronounced, with truth and decision, snap- 
ping up the case and pocketing it. ‘Lady Carwitchet must have 
known it.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it’s disappointing, isn’t it? Good-bye, we shall not 
meet again.’ 

I shook hands with him most cordially. ‘ Good-bye, Lord 
Carwitchet. So glad to have met you and your mother. It has 
been a source of the greatest pleasure, I assure you.’ 

I have never seen the Carwitchets since. The Bishop drove 
over next day in rather better spirits. Miss Panton had refused 
the chaplain. 

‘It doesn’t matter, my lord,’ I said to him heartily. ‘We’ve 
all been under some strange misconception. The stone in your 
possession is the veritable one. I could swear to that anywhere. 
The sapphire Lady Carwitchet wears is only an excellent imita- 
tion, and—I have seen it with my own eyes—is the one bearing 
Bogaerts’s mark, the Greek Beta.’ 
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THE YOUNG WHIST-PLAYER’S NOVILIATE.. ee oe -» Professor F. B. Goopricu, 
CHAPBOOK HEROES. (Illustrated) ne oe oe oe ee oe “a .. HOWARD PYLE. 
SIX HOURS IN SQUANTICO. ae ted) ae .» F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Xe. - &e. Nearly 80 ) Mustrations in all. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, LimITEp,. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR of “THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 


AN EVERY DAY STORY. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchantment, ‘The Plan of Campaign,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HURRISH : A STUDY,’ &c. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. 


Being Extracts from a Diary kept in [reland during the year 1599 by Mr. Henry Harvey, sometime Secretary to 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. With a Preface by JOHN OLIVER MADDOX. M.A. Introduced and Edited by 


Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘Hurrish: a Study’ &c. 
NEW ‘WATERLOO’ EDITION OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 


Ready this day, in one crown 8vo. volume of 780 pages, with 141 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On June 26, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth: or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol. XXIII. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume XXIV. will be published on September 26, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the TIMES’ review of Vols. 15 to 22 :—‘The Dictionary has now established itself so firmly 
in public estimation that its commendation has become almost superfluous, while even a cursory survey of the 
successive volumes suffices te show that the high character of the work is fully sustained in each.’ 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S ‘ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS.’ 
Just published, THIRD bDITLON, imperial svo. 31s, 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatt, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 


Professur of Anat«emy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of 
Design, South Kensington ; Professor of Surgery in University College, &c. Illustrated with 220 Original 
Drawings on Wo.d by J. 8. CUTHBERT. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. NOVELS SERIES. 


Ready this day, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ 


* No New Thing,’ &c. 

















Just published, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover 2s. 
FRENCH JANET. By SaraH TyTLER, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &e. 
Fep. 8vo. boards. pictorial cover, 2s. 
THE NETHER WORLD. By GeorGE GissinG, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘Thyrza,’ &c. 
[On June 26. 
THE COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. [On July 26. 





NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 


Now ready at ali the Libraries, in 3 vols. pest 8vo. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW ‘— lt is not too often that so good a piece of literary work- 
mapship comes before the worla anonynously. Well conceived, well written, this story o the Indian Mutiny is 
one that should be read. The thread of occult mysticism that runs through the stury is more suggested than 
insisted upon, and, treated in this way, it lends an additional interest to the story. 

From the St EAKFER :—‘It is long since we have met with a story of adventure more powerful than 
this.......If the author produces no other work of fiction, he has done enough in tbis to establish his claim to 
the gratitude of all who love a story natural in tone, cleverly conceived, and admirably executed.’ 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their Catalogue post 
free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











At all Booksellers’, each in One Volume, Crown 8vo. 68, 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





A New Appition. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
— Sweetheart ! 


Nan 
Ne ot Wise! sely. but too Well. 
Red ose is She. 
Booona ‘Thoughts. 
Belinda. | * Doctor Cupid.’ 
By HENRY ERROLL. 
An Ugly Duckling. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Only the Governess. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Uncle Max. Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The ‘First Violin.’ 
Borderland. 
Healey. 
Kith and Kin. | Probation. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
8Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 


Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. 
Too ee not to be Frue, 
Ladybird. 

By E. WERNER. 
Success: and How he Won it. 


Under a Charm. . 
No Surrender. | Fickle Fortune. 


By Mrs. a 


The Wooing o's 
‘Which shall it be? 





Her Dearest Foe. 
Look before you Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 


The Hxecutor. | The Freres. 


ARDATH. By Marie Core. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Buchelor’s Blunder, 
Major and Minor. 
The Rogue. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two De 
Vendetta. | Thelma 
Ardath. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit Her P 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Ball-room powentasse. 
A Girton Girl. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Uncle Silas. 

In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By CHARLES READE. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The Only Complete Edition besides the Steventon 
Bmma. wae 
Hate, 7, oad remendon 
sos Si bse, 
By FRANCES M. PEARD. 


Near Neighbours, 

By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Griszel. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life, 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 

By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations, 


By Mrs. PARR. 


Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


| ANONYMOUS. 
| 


The Last of the Cavaliers 


Sir Charlies Danvers. Limmediately. 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
B 





WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PARIAH. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 





‘In “ The Pariah” we are more than ever struck by the sharp intuitive perception and the satirical balancing 
of judgment which makes the author's writings such extremely entertaining reading. There is not a dull page— 
we might say, not a dull sentence—in it The girls are delightfully drawn, especially the bewitching Margot 
and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and finish, cleverness, humour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left 

J 


From THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The Pariah” will certainly add to Mr. Anstey’s reputation. In it he for the first time puts his peculiar 
gifts of observation and analysis to an entirely serious use. Here we have tragedy pure and simple, designed with 
great originality, and worked out with extraordinary insight and skill.’ 

From VANITY FAIR. 

‘Had Mr. Anstey not already made a reputation, this novel would have given him bieh rank as a writer who- 
thoroughly funderstood and could sympathetically describe English character The book is sure to be 
widely read.’ 

From the TIMES. 


* Original in design, it cannot be denied that the plot is striking......Especially in its early pages, some 
comic pencillings of human foibles will be found delightful.’ 





FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘The main interest of the book, which is very strong indeed, begins when Vincent returns, when Harold 
Caffyn discovers the secret, when every page threatens to bring down doom on the head of the miserable: 
Mark. Will he confess? Will he drown himself? Will Vincent denounce him? Will Caffyn inform on bim ? 
Will his wife abandon him ?—we ask eagerly as we read, and cannot cease reading till the puzzle is solved in a 
series of exciting situations.’ 





CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


VICE VERSA; 


Or, A Lesson to Fathers. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘If ever there was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, and yet not a comic book, ora “merry ’” 
book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a jest book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober and serions 
book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is the new book 
called “ Vice Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers.”......We close the book, recommending it very earnestly to aly 
fathers in the first instance, and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next.’ 





CHEAP EDITION, Crown &vo. 2s. 6d, 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 


6% A Fallen Idol” is a lively and laughable s‘ory, very muc* after the manner of the author’s “Tinted Venus” 
&c., but the story is managed more cleverly than in the “Tinted Venus,” where absurdity was carried too far.’ 


From the TIMES. 


‘Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous publi: that langhed over “ Vice Versaé.”......The 
boy who brings the accursed image to Champion’s honse, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. 
Yarker, the ex-butier who has turned policeman, are fivures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is impossible to 
forget.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














CASSELL & GOMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


‘WOMANLIKE,’ 
By the Author of ‘King or Protector,’ 


IS COMMENCED IN 


CASSELL’S 
MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. Price 7d. 





‘The stories in ‘ Cassell’s Family 
Magazine”Zare good, the pictures 
are clever, the selection of subjects 
is strikingly varied.’—The TIMES. 





NEW SERIALS. 


Now ready, Parts 1 and 2, price 6d. each. 


THE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION. 


Edited by the Rev. WitLiam Benuam, B.D., F.S.A. 
To be completed in 18 Parts. 

*,* With Part 1 is issued free of charge a Coloured 
Map showing the various RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD, and their distribution over the earth. 

Now ready, Partsi, ,and3, price7 , each. 
Gleanings from Popular Authors, 
Grave and Gay. With about 400 Original Illustra - 


ns. 

*,* With Part 1 ts given a eopy of FREDERICK BArR- 
NARD’S Celebrated Picture,‘ The Two Wellers,’ handsomely 
orinted in Tints. . 

Parts 1 to 5 now ready, price 7d, each. — 
Science for All. Withnumerous!llustrations. 

*,% A,.Fourth Edition of Part 1 has already been 
called fo 

Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, now ready, 6d. each, of 
The World of Wonders. With upwards 

of 500 Illustrations. 

'Parts 1 to 5 now ready, 3d, each, of 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
Farrar’s Life of Christ. In large type. 

With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Now ready, Part 5, price 3d. , 
Cassell’s Freneh Dictionary (French- 
English, English-French). 

‘The cheapest, the most complete and extensive, 
and only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this 
country,’--REcorD 

Now ready, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, price 6d. each, of 
Canaries and Cage-Birds. by W. A. 
., -BLAKSTON, W. SWAYSLAND, and A. F. WIENER. 
.. With 56 Exquisite Facsimile Colourea Plates. 





NEW VOLUMES. 





‘A book without a parallel.’ , 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. price 24s. 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, 
by MATHILDE BLIND. With TWO PORTRAITS 
and an AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 

‘No one can lay down without emotion the pages 
of this diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily 
laid its very inmost fibres bare before us,’ 

BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 

*,* Upwards of 80,000 eopies of the Copyright Edition 
of the Journal of * Marie Bashkirtseff’ have already b2zn 
sold in the United States. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, price 10s, 6d. 
The Life of the Rev. J. G. Wood. By 


his Son, the Rev. THRODORE Woop. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘CARROTS.’ 


Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. MouEzs- 
WORTH, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘Herr Baby.’ 240 pp. 
Illustrated, now ready, 3s. 6d. 

POPULAR EDITION now ready, price 5s, 


St. Cuthbert’s Tower. By FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh 
&c. Crown 8vo. 


An ETCHING or PHOTOGRAVURE is 
given in each Part of 
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‘The best written and best illustrated of he Art 
periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth,’ & 
THE GRAPHIC. 


The JUNE PART now on sale at all Booksellers’, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, Ludgate Hill, London, 
And all Booksellers’. q 














Booxs FoR HoLiDAY READING. 









CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS BY EMINENT MODERN WRITERS. 





Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. per volume in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, or in paper cover, 1S. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Twenty-seven Volumes. 
#,.# The Set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome ebonised case, price £2. 12s, 6d. 


In Eight Volumes, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut aie: is. 6d. per volume. 


POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 





Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d.; or fcp. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, each 2s. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. 
Among the Authors whose works are comprised in this Series are the following :— 
The Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ the Author of ‘MEHALAH,’ W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, JAMES PAYN, Mrs. GASKELL, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 
the BRONTE SISTERS, W. M. THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, &c. &c. 





Crown S8vo. Illustrated, cach 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

CRANFORD, and other Stories. 

MARY BARTON, and other Stories. 

RUTH—THE GREY WOMAN, and other 
Stories. 

LIZZIE LEIGH. A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
And other Stories. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE SMALL HOUSE 4 ALLINGTON. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAG: 
THE CLAVERINGS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. 


*,* Popular Editions of the above, without Illustrations, 


| By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. 


| By WILKIE COLLINS. 


NO NAME, | ARMADALE, | APTER DARE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. ’ 

CARITA. | WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 

FOR PERCIVAL. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 

LOVE THE DEBT. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 

NO NEW THING. 

28. or 2s. 6d. each. 





Crown S8vo. Illustrated, each 5s, 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 


JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

THE PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE; and POEMS, by her SISTERS and FaTHER. 


WUTHERING , we By Emiy Bronvé. 
AGNES GREY. By i BRONT#. With a Preface. 
and Memolr of Sen Authors by CHARLOTTE Eaowee 

= = ANT OF WILD FELL HALL. By ANN 


LIFE ort CHARLOTTE BRONTE, By Mrs. GASKELL. 


*,* Also the PoPpULAR EDITION, in 7 volumes, without Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each; and the Po 
Frontispiece to each volume, bound in half- cloth, with cut or uncut edges, ‘Ss. y= eae em _— with 





Crown Svo. each 6s, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. (Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 12s.; ane Popular Edition, crown 
8vo. limp cloth, "Qs. 6d.) 

By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
RICHARD CABLE. (Cheap Edition, 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

THE GAVEROCKS. (Cheap Edition, 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

By GEORGE GISSING. 

THE NETHER WORLD. (Cheap Edition, 2s.) 

DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
(Cheap Edition. 2s.) 

By the Author of ‘ VICE VERSA.’ 
THE PARIAH 


A FALLEN IDOL. ue Edition, 2s. 6d.) 
THE GIANT’S ROBE. 





By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.) 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
FIVE, QLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
poe coir nen KEYS, and other Stories. 
RY OF EL: 3 H 

ae wT ae 

TOILERS AND SPIN.‘ EBS. 

MISS ANGEL. 

MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 

MBS. DYMOND. 





*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO, will be happy to send a a Copy of their Catalogue post free on application. 


London : 


SMITH, ‘ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MR. MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY—ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


GERMAN. 63. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK—EN«.isu, Frencu, GERMAN, 


AND ITALIAN. 35, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. | 6s. 
HANDBOOK—THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. § 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND TH!: 


TYROL. 2 Parts. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND anp tHE ALPS. 2 Parts. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirrany, THE 


PYRENKES, &c, 75. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Centra France. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—THE RIVIERA. ds. 

HANDBOOK—PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. 2 Parts. 21s. 
HANDBOOK—ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Anpatusia, &c. 2 Parts. 20s. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lispon, Canary Isnanps, &e. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Venice, Tne Iranian LakEs, 


&c. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Fiorence, Tuscany, &c. 


2 Parts. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Siciry, Napies, Pompei, &c. 


2 Parts. 12s, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, Tuer Nine, Catro, &c. 1ds. 
HANDBOOK—GREECE, Tue Ionran Isuanps, &c. 2 Parts. 24s. 
HANDBOOK—TURKEY IN ASIA, ConstantinopLe, &c. 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Corennacen, IceLanp, &c. 6s. 
HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Srocknotm, &ec. 6s. 
HANDBOOK—NORWAY, CuristIANniA, &e. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, St. Preterspure, Moscow, Finianp, &c. 


18s. 
HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Pauestine, Sinai, Kc. 20s. 
HANDBOOK—BOMBAY, Poonan, Beesaroor, KurRACHEE, &c. 15s. 
HANDBOOK—MADRAS, TricuHinopoLi, Bangalore, Mysore, 


&e. 15s, 


HANDBOOK—BENGAL, Burman, N.W. Provinces, CaLcuTta, 


Lvckyow, Dau, &c. 20s. 


HANDBOOK—PANJAB, Western Rayputana, Kasumer, UPPER 


Smnna, &c. 15s, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RURAL ENGLAND. 





* Graceful and graphic papers.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM; | 


BEING THE NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 





THE ATHENZUM.—‘These essays are worth all the productions of the school of Richard Jefferies put to- 
gether ; and, as a specimen of word-painting, the description of the quaint old fishing village close to the edge 
of the North Kent marshes can hardly be surpassed. . . . The book is capitally written, full of good stories, and 
thoroughly commendable.’ 

THE DAILY NEWS.—‘ The author is one of those happy privileged adepts who have eyes tosee and ears to 
hear the secrets to which multitudes of human beings are blind and deaf. . . . The little volume is full of charm; 
BO easy, natural, spontaneous, and exact is the expression of the writer’s mind and heart.’ 

THE FISHING GAZETTE.—‘ Not only a charming book on account of its freshness and style, but to all 
students of natural history, especially to young students, it affords many valuable hints as to the habits of birds 
and animals, only to be obtained by long habits of close observation at all times and seasons of the year.’ 

THE SCOTSMAN.— Fresh and true observations taken from the life. . . . The author has not only something 
of Thoreau’s intentness of observation, but something of his subtlety of expression. . . . The book will be enjoyed 
by all naturalists and lovers of nature.’ 

THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES.—‘ Most boys have some taste for natural history, which 
parents and guardians would do well to foster ; and the choice of such a book as this for a present would go a 
long way towards firing a boy with the naturalist’s enthusiasm.’ 

THE LEEDS MERCURY.—‘ From the first page to the last the sketches of outdoor life are singularly 
graphic, accurate, and entertainirg, and display not merely a real love ef nature, but a deep acquaintance with 
her chequered moods in sunshine and in storm, by day and night.’ 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ The writer has a style of his own, effective and free from all affecta- 
tion, which is not unlike the style of Gilbert White. He tells us about herons, sea-birds, hawks, otters, badgers, 
foxes, and weasels, and he never fails to interest his readers.’ 





‘A series of books of really incomparable freshness and interest.’ —ATHEN RUM. 
‘ Books unsurpassed in power of observation and sympathy with natural objects by anything 
that has appeared since the days of Gilbert White.’—Datty News. 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, Sketches of Natural History, 


Rural Life, and Poaching. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

* Delightful sketches. We do not need the author’s assurance that his facts have been gathered from personal 
observation. This is so obvious from every page that, excepting the “ Natural History of Selborne,” we remember 
nothing that has impressed us so certainly with the conviction of a minute and vivid exactness. The lover of the 
country can hardly fail to be fascinated whenever he may happen to open the pages. It is a book to read and 
keep for reference, and should be on the shelves of every country gentleman’s library.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

*To read a book of his is really like taking a trip into some remote part of the country, where the surroundings 
of sa = “—, much what they were thirty or forty years ago. Mr. Jefferies has made up a very pleasant 
volume.’—THE GLOBE. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A volume which is worthy of a place beside White’s “‘Selborne.” In closeness of observation, in power of 
giving a picture far beyond the power of a mere word-painter, he is the equal of the Selborne rector—perhaps his 
superior. The author's observation of man is as close and as true as his observation of the lower animals, This 
is a book to read and to treasure.’ —THE ATBENZUM. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

* Unsurpassed in power of observation and sympathy with natural objects by anything that has appeared 
since the days of Gilbert White.’ —DamLy NEws. 

*We have rarely met with a book in which so much that is entertaining is combined with matter of real 
practical worth. This fascinating and interesting volume is the work of a man of keen and cultured observation, 
and will afford delight and instruction to all.’—-THE GRAPHIC. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


* The one great charm of Mr. Jefferies’ writings may be summed up in the mngle word “graphic.” He has a 
rare power et description, and in “ Hodge and his Masters” we find plenty of good reading.’—STANDARD, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.; 15 Waterloo Place. 




















NOW READY, THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
ScRIBNER’S MAcazIne, 


CONTAINING 


THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 


H. M. STANLEY. 


The only article that Mr. Stanley will contribute to any magazine. 


The Illustrations are most complete; they comprise the most remarkable series of photo- 
graphs ever published, as a large number were taken in the forest, through which no white 
man had ever before passed. 


The Frontispiece is a magnificent portrait of Mr. STANLEY from a photograph 
taken at Cairo. 


Price ONE —— or Post Free FIFTEENPENCE. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, each, Vols. I. and II. of 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. (To becompleted in four volumes.) 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia andI went round the World by Ourselves. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN. With 112 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78, 6d. 


THES BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF. By Louis Henry €urnzon. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS: 
ACADEMY NOTES (1890). With 175 Sketches. 1s. | GROSVENOR NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s, 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
THE PARIS SALON (180). ith 400 Sketches. 3s. 
OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE FINE 
ARTS, PARIS. 331 Illustrations. 3s. 


JAMES PAY N’ Ss “NEW NOVEL. 3 vols. at all Libraries. 
THE BURNT MILLION. By JAMES Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &e. 


THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. By A. Cenan Doyix, Author 
of ‘ Micah Clarke’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


























IF YOU WANT— APPLY TO— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


NM, East Harding Street, 
PS E WV T P LONDON, E.C. 
Deposit a/c’s opened. fu / 

Standing Orders received. CATI WS 





Lists on Application. 
Any Information given. 
























IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


PURE WATER. 


1. The NECESSITY FOR PURITY 
in drinking water is of VITAL impor- 
tance. Every one knows now, or ought 
to know, that water is THE GREAT 
CARRIER OF DISEASE. Nearly every 
outbreak of typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and other diseases of this nature has 
been traced to a contaminated water 
supply. All natural supplies are liable 
to contamination. 


2. BOILING the water is NOT 
an adequate SECURITY AGAINST 
DISEASE GERMS. Professor Frank- 
land reports that ‘The germs which 
propagate epidemic or zymotic diseases 
may be boiled three or four hours, and 
yet not destroyed.” 


3. FILTERING IS NOT A PRO- 
TECTION FROM DANGER. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Pollu- 
tion of Rivers says: “It cannot be too 
widely known that, as a rule, domestic 
filters are nearly useless after a lapse 
of four months, and positively delete- 
rious after the lapse of a year.” 


Pricé List of the Company’s Specialties posipe. 
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4, BY DISTILLATION ALONE GAYATE 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. Distilled water is} onl 
and all organic matter, but it is also BI 
TAKE WITH FOOD. When aérated, it isfpark 
as that from the finest natural springs. 4how 
the Table Water, and the Pure Walgomp 
all parts of the country. 














THE PURE WATER COMPY,, Lim., QUEEN'S ROAD, #TE 


And can be obtained through all Grocers, Wine Merchants, (nist 
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“No purer beverage could be produced.” 
Lancet. 


SPARES L IN G 


PURALIS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


] AERATED DISTILLED WATER. 


i DISTILLED alt 
CONTAINS 






























But what a comfort 
’tis to know 

-You never find such 

things in here.” | 











: CAVATER BE RENDERED 
ter if Only free from germs 
alsok BEST SOLVENT TO 
, it ifparkling and refreshing 
s. how PAR EXCELLENCE 
Wat#ompany supplies it to 
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prensa ani, | TUTTO IUU 








ists, and Stores. 








‘THe Oxpest EstTas.isHED 


Importers of 


Cardinal | Harford | 





Oriental 





THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Carpets 











CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES 


Erom 25 to 150 Guineas, 
On their Three Years’ System of Hire from £2. 7s. 6d. per Quarter. 


SECONDHAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


“Of all kinds, including Pianos, Harmoniums, American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at all 
Prices, for Cash or on Cramer’s Hire System. Everything Warranted or Exchangeable. 





201 REGENT STREET, W., and 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





HE BEst AND QUICKEST KEMEDY fun 






Sonenttee. Brenchiris. sore Zaqeet, Gout, 


euralgia, Lumbago, &c., is 


In 1/13, 1/6, and 
2/9 bottles. 


Ir etves INSTANT RELIEF 
AND DOES NOT BLISTER. 


If applied when the first symptoms appear one application will 

usually effect a complete cure and avert what might otherwise 

*be a severe illness. The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism. 

Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, &c., are svon oo by the outward 

application of SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE PASTE, together with 
an occasional dose of 





SoleProprietors: HIRST. BROOKE, and HIRST. LEEDS. 














Purveyor by Appoint- 
ments to the Royal Danish 
and Imperial Russian Courts 
and H. R. H. The Prince of Wales. 
Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


It produces and sustains great PURITY and 
DELICACY of COMPLEXION, removes Freckles, Tan, 
and Redness, and promotes healthy action, softness, 
and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in 
preference to any other preparation by the Medical 
Profession. 

Sold b» all Druggists. Half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d. 





Twelfth Edition. With numerous I!ustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: 


Containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their 
Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved 
Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of 
Remedies, &c. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By 
JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 

safety got rid of by using Keating's 

Worm Tablets. If suspected, do 

not wait, you can with ease cure the 

child; this remedy is sure to cure, 

and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 

Sond tn Tins 1s. 14d., at all Chemists ; or free by 
post, 15 Stamps. 

THOS. KEATING. Chemist. London. 












































JOHN WARD, 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 
By Special Appointment to HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY ; 
The EMPRESSES of FRANCE, AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, &c. 


246 and 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 


Nos. 16 and 17 are respectively a 
Three-wheel and a Four-wheel 
Victoria Pleasure - Ground 
Chair, mounted in a very light : 
iron- framed car- <ul Lia ~ 
riage, upon c and = cau Al 
patent indiarubber NS 
springs ; are either 
drawn by hand or 
animal, and are 
the most elegant 
and easiest chairs 
made. 






— 








Prize Medals: 
LONDON, 
1851 and 1862. 
DUBLIN, 1865. 


VIENNA, 1873 
(2 Medals). 
PARIS, 


1855, 1867, and 
(3 Medals) 1878. 








No. 21c. 
No. 2lc is Ward’s Bath Chair, with 
| ILLUSTRATED leg-rest, and the back made to recline to any 
PRICE CATALOGUE angle, so that a patient may lie in any position 
POST FREE. required. 











No. 19.— Ward’s Victoria Three- — 2 " 
wheel Bath Chair, with leather head No. .— Reading shale’ agi Foe 
German shutter and patent spring front iron, Stand, for helding a Hee oerac pred eee 
to which shafts for a pony may be attached. book in any position. invalid to be shifted nd off. Thi 
<a fh At ' Suitable for Chair, Couch catalan linha gas Nang tie fea 
' | , : chair is pronounced the most loxurions 


Sadie Portable tor and perfect chair made. 


No. 11 is Ward’s Improved Re- 





, S - — No. lis Ward’s Self- No. 10 is Ward’s General Invatid 

No. 14 is the simplest and best constructed propelling Chair, Couch, made with or without a conveni- 
Chair for Carrying Invalids up or ‘mounted upon 24-inch ence; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs 
down Stairs. The sketch conveys the wheels outside; may be any given position, by meansof machinery ; 
exact idea, It is also made portable for usedbyachildeight years and is recommended by the Faculty as being 
‘travelling. Several other kinds are always of age with the greatest the most complete Bed ever made for con- 
in stock, upon various principles. ease, firmed invalids or for fractured limbs. 


The Largest Assortment in the World of Invalid Chairs for Sale or Hire. Established more than a Century. 
















WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED STEEL 


Wire Mattresses, 
WITH — & PERSIAN BEDSTEADS COMPLETE. 


ally a ett! | 




















— 








HMousematid: : ‘Oh, Missis, the boys are all playing leap- 
—— frog on that beautiful wire mattress. I’m 
sure they’1l smash it, if you don’t stop them!’ 
‘You need have no fear, Jane, the six boys 
cannot possibly do it any harm; it is a 
Woods’ saa and I have seen it carry a 
ton weig: 


Mistress: 





During 1889 we sold for Domestic and Hospital use 5,500 
Wire Mattresses. 
51 Teennam Court Road, London; 
Bold Street, Liverpool. 
If you PP veces lied by your House Furnisher, send for 
a Book of Designs and Prices, to the Works direct. We pay 
Carriage, and allow Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THE LONGFORD WIRE so eccron LIMITED, WARRINGTON. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
CAMBRIC POCKET 


HANDKERCHIEFS 








PER DOZEN :— 
Children’s 1/3 Hemstitched— 
eS Ladies’ 9/44 | Ladies’ .. 9/114 
Ex-> Gent's .. 3/6 | Gent’s .. 4/11 


To the Queen, and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address,—‘ Linen,’ Belfast. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS, POST FREE. 








Warranted Perfect, GRIND 
Black Handlé5/6, Ivory Handle 7/6; of atl Dealers 
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-*: “ Health and Ci omfort.” 





“KaAXNEOS €OTL vyvaivew” (Health is beauty). 


£2) SOUTHALL'S ‘SANITARY TOWELS,’ 


USED ON LAND AND SEA.— 
Price per packet (of 1 doz.) 1s., 2s., & 2s. 9d. 


FROMJLADIES’ OUTFITTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
For SAMPLE PACKETS write to the LADY MANAGER, 17 BuLL STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—Post Free, 1/3, 2/3, and 3/1. 
Wholesale Agnes London’ ry PERRIN, & ae 31 Old Change; 


~ Manchester— PEEL WATSON, & 
Edinburgh—McRITCHIE & F 
PE Address—10 Rue D’ feo, Paris. 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM, 


# .PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


—SAVES WASHING. 


eye H, London Wal 
CO. ‘Glas eer rd, HARRINGTON. 





GRIFFITHS &S a ee 





BRADFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; 
24 MOORGATE ST., LONDON; 42 RUE SERYAN, PARIS. 








Senufacturers of Block Tin Dish Covers, Tea and Coffee Pots, Loysel’s Patent and other Urns, 
Tea Kettles, feeergeees Lamps and Lanterns, Fish Kettles, eee gee and other Culinary 


t variet; 
‘oilet Sets, 


Utensils in 
Japanned 


both Tinned and Enamelled, Copper an 
ths, Washstands, Travelling Trunks, Trays and Waiters, &c. 


Tin Jelly Moulds, 


Grorirus & BROWEIT'S Ae bearing their Trade Mark, may be had of any respectable Ironmonger throughout 
the Country, and are all of superior quality, finish, and durability. 
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DR: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Is We have never used any other form 
THE GREAT | Of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, 
SPECIFIC from a tirm conviction that it is deci- 
FOR dedly the best, and also from a sense of 
duty we owe to the rofession and the 
CHOLERA, public, as we are o: opinion that the 
OUGHS, Deere DYSENTERY.| substitution of any other than Collis 





Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 
OLDS, GENERAL BOARDS it SuRALTE, onthe part of the chemist to pg 
sufficient.| and patient alike.—We oot, ie 
aliyeuticien’| fu folly yours, SY MES & CO. Members onbers of 
MPLETE- Society of Great ut Britain, 


HARM, one dosegenerall: 
er Dre GIBBON, Arm ot oa 











cutta, states: "2 
" TARRHG@A.” Becellency the Viecoyte Che 
BJ, COLLIS BROWNE'S rrom ae 6 Oc, Peeseacsationl J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLO J. CO.) "Chemists, Simla,” Jan. 5, 1880. CHLORODYNE TR 
OWNE (late Army Medical Staff) oJ. 'T. Davenront, London don. PALLIATIVE Oe 
R Stx,—We congra’ upon) JURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
DYNE. Dr. browne sthe SOLE IN| ews panne Fa may wg hm this ja ay. Nive TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


r esteem: 
VENTOR, and, as the composition itself all over th 7 
Chilo ; e East. yr ~ R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
rody me eoreee possibly be of general utility, we much question! CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
vered by Analysis (organic substances: whether a better is imported, and wel cine which assuages PAIN of 
elimination),and sincethe for shall be glad to hear of its finding a} EVERY KIND, affords a calm, re 
e ireching sl WITHOUT 





dent that any statement to other brands, wei are hap y say, are ACHE, and GORATES the ner 
that a ony Soon identical with Dr.) now relegated to the na‘ “+ Ay bazaars,|__Vous system when exhaus 
orodyne must be false. and, judging from theirsale, wefancy JR. J. COLLIS BROWNES 


‘This Caution is neces asmany) their sojourr. vhere will be but evanes- , 
pemseceneepercants urchasers by false Te) cent. We could multipl instances ad = aa on at tne co pollen 


ttacks 
nitum of bs Te ary efficac TILE 
D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S of DEC ROWNE: PRLAree, SPASIER, COCR. 





RO. — Vice Chan- GHLORODYNE fn ‘Wonken and 
¢ Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated) Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia J MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
ar, in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS! the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY 








RO Ewas UNDOUBTEDLYthe) general sedative, that have occurred has given rise to many UNSCRUPU- 
TOR of CHLORODYNE. that! under our personal observation during 6) LOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to 
the whole story of the defendant Free-| manyyears. In Choleraic Diarrhea,| gt Trade Mark. Ot 
Yman was deliberatel untrue, and he! and even in the more terrible forms Is. 14d. — Od., and 4s. 6 
regretted to say it h a sworn to. ee of Cholera Seve “lf, we have witnessed & MANUFACTU a R, 
Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864. ite surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVEN PORT. 38Gt. Russell St.. WeCe 





1 Oe” A, DELICIOUS BREAKFAST for all Seasons, 


A. B. C, — Ba ng 
B. C. WHITE OATS. 
A. B. C. BARLEY FOOD. 
A. B. C. YELLOW MAIZE, 
These Preparations, BEING 
NON-HEATING, are far su- 


STEAM COOKED. Perlor to common oatmeal 
iv etens. rea as tz “cere 
variety 0 an names 
and ‘ae to imitate the 
‘and, 
IN 15 MINUTES, The A. B. ©. Cereals 
invigorate the Brain and 
CEREAL MIL the best substitute for 
y Infants’ natural food. 


muscular svstems, are of 

and therefore of 

CEREAL CREA for Invalids and epecial i tofchil- 
5 Nursing Mothers, ose an pereas r 

contains 33 per cent. of flesh and muscle formers. aw wal "Beal 


Easy Digestibility, 
or Supper for ai 


Of all Grocers, &c., or further particulars of B. LAMPE, 44 Gt. Tower St., Lonnon, E.C. _ Seasons! 




























EXTRACT GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, THE 
FROM AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. MOST DELICIOUS, 
PRIVATE sw NUTRITIVE, 
LETTER. AND DIGESTIBLE, 

: The British Medicat 
~.. See cea Journal says :— 
our medieal - 6 *Benger’s Food 
wena oer’ tee ] has by its excellence 


established a repu- 
tation of its own.’ 


Sk Ei" Ga ere at 
now in a is 

entities ta tae when all other 
wee owe Foods are rejected.’ 


Retail in Tins—is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 17 











ADBURYs 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, thererorE BEST, 








LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
ESTAB.) MUTUAL ASSURANCE AT THE LEAST COST. [ESTAB. 
1806. President: JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. Vice-President: FRAS, HY. BEAUMONT, Esq. 1806. 


Trustees. 
GEO. FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 
JAMES E. MATHIESON, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY, Esq. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, Esq. 
Directors. 


EpDMD. Bouuno1s, Esq., M.P. : 


HENRY BUTLER, Esq. 
GORDON W. OLARK, Esq. 
FREDERICK CLARKE, Esq. 
Cuas. M, CLopg, Esq., C.B. 
THomAs Devas, Esq. 
WILLIAM EvitL, Esq. 

Sir G. Gotpxey, Bart. 

C. T. MurpocH, Esq., M.P. 
ROBERT Port, Esq. 

S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
RosBeErr OWEN WHITE, Esq. 


Hl The ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE FUND exceeds 
FOUR MILLIONS; 

‘ the CLAIMS ALREADY PAID exceed 

NINE MILLIONS; 

and the Members have received during life, by way of Cash 
Bonus in reduction of Premiums more than 


EIGHT MILLIONS. 
With these large Funds there is ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


NO AGENTS AND NO COMMISSION, 
Office: 81 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 

















rLEA 





Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, 
ETS and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











Repot: 17 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


PERRINGS SAUCE 


pos In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each 
bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


bears their Signature, thus— 





The Newest 
at Best 


+. Con- 
tains im the 


invalid alike 


7Z) THE THE IRTERRATIONAL FOOD & COOKERY EXHIBITION, 1889, 6CLD MEDAL AWARD, 
the * Lancet’ says :— This" Gre petat ini istexeellent. 
Takes the place of Cornflour, Arrowroot, &c., which possess 
FL OR-ADOR no flesh-forming constituents whatever. It is quite 
: as palatable and more casily digested than any of 
these starchy compounds, It can be used in the same form and for the same purposes. 


Purchasers are requested to see that they get FLOR-ADOR, 
FLOR- ADOR and not any imitations thereof, inferior “qualities being often 

substituted for the seke of extra profit. Ask your Grocer fora 
free sample,or the FLORADOR FOOD COMPANY will supply three Sample 
Packcts post free for '0d. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


JUNE 1890. 








CONTENTS. 


Tae Burnt Miution. By James Payn, Author of ‘By 
Proxy’ &c. &c. ... nee one eee soe we 561 
CHAPTER XLIX.—Mr. Roscve’s Congratulations. 
‘is L.—His last Throw. 
ee LI.—Philippa speaks out. 
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ee LIUI.— Peace at last, 
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THE KING OF HOLLAND 


IS HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN'S COCOA 


and has granted the firm (wnsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 


(By deed of August 12, 1889). 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


) 
. Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, SMITH, 
ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 

All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
on receipt of stamps for postage ; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible 
for any accidental loss. MSS; cannot be delivered on personal application, nor 
can they be forwarded through the post when only initials are given. 

Contributions should be legibly written, and only on one side of each leaf, 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 WATERLOO PLACE 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & C0. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & ROGERS, MELBOURNE: E.A. PETHERICK & C0. 
SYDNEY: W. MADDOCK. ADELAIDE: W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS, 

















IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE | 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ | 


ds an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and 
cures fevers, acute inflammatory diseases, gouty and rheumatic conditions of the Blood, and. 
wemoves the injurious effects’ of sugar, acidulated sherbert (masked with sugar), stimulants, 
narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee, by natural means ; thus restoring the nervous 
system to its normal condition by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over- 
«cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 

IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


PRACTISE STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; 
WITHOUT IT, YOU WILL FIND YOUR LIFE IS A SHAM! | 


Use eare in Examining each Bottie of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT, or you are liable to have foisted upon you a worthless, 
and occasionally poisonous, imitation. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Bath, Sept. 30th, 1889, says:—‘I have more than once 
addressed you in, I need not say, commendatory terms of the inestimable virtues of ENO’S “ FRUIT 
SALT.” Iam still to the fore, and give you the result of my late visit to Homburg :— 


‘ Before abroad sick people speed, 
With cheeks so pale and hollow, 

I wish they would give timely heed 
To these few words that follow : 


‘Think twice ere you prepare to go 
To Homburg Spa or Kissingen ; 
You'll only find them so and so, 
And all your comforts missing then. 


*No; don’t desert your native strand, 
However great your wealth, 

For here is ENO close at hand, 
Who can restore your health. 


‘Indeed, my friends, if firm belief 
So placed in facts, that we know 

You'll stay at home, and find relief 
In patronising ENO. 


‘When I returned from abroad, I saw on every railway and omnibus a glaring advertisement— Good 1 
morning ! Have you used Pears’ Soap?” and I said to myself— 


What matters it a single jot, 
When friend I bid ‘Good morning,” 
If certain soap he use or not, 
For hands or face adorning ? 





‘But when that face is pale and wan, 
When aches and pains pell-mell come, 
I give the best advice I can— 
“ My friend! bid ENO welcome.” ’ 


CAUTION .—£xamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT, Without it, you 
have been imposed on by & worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 4 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., | 
BY J. C. EN ’ 


; o's PATENT 


P WEAK & LANGUID SUFFERERS “© 





And all who are troubled with Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, Nervousness, Hysteria, Torpid 

Liver, Sleeplessness. Kidney Disorders, or any form of Nervous, Muscular, or Organic Weakness 

should stop taking poisonous drugs and quack medicines and try Nature’s remedy— Electricity—pleasantly 
and scientifically applied to the system without any discomfort whatever, by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS 


GREE AR Der eng PALS —————_ Thousands of Testimonials and Press ——. Copies free 
| PAMPHLET AND CONSULTATION FREE, on application, or the Originals may be seen at the 

PERSONALLY OR BY LETTER. | Electropathic and Zander Institute of the 
Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(The Largest Medico-Electrice Institute in the World.) Mr. C. B. HARNESS, President. 














iT) Be a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 

Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 

save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a” 


EPPS Siren OCOA 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to | 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with | 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—“ The Civil Service Gazette.” 
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Notice :— 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


EIGHT DAYS: 


; 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL,” 


AND 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH, 


AN ANONYMOUS WRITER, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE 


JULY NUM BEE 


OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


0444440000 reoooe 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 




















INOLIA SOAP 


For Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 


Only natural Soap—cleansing without shrivelling . 
skin, hair, and nails. 

Not coloured, rendered transparent, or otherwise 
. doctored up.’ 

Contains extra cream instead of ‘ biting alkalies. 


INOLIA 


For the Skin in Health and Disease. 


For athletes and travellers—chafes, sunburns, 
blisters, prickly-heat. 


For skin irritation—roughness, tan, face spots, 
itching, insect bites. 


Was —- satisfactory in eczema of 25 years’ 
standing. 


INOLIA POWDER 


Soothing, Soluble, and Safe. 


Adheres well, does not stop the pores, protects 
and preserves the skin. 

For weeping surfaces, sweating feet, blisters, 
chafes, skin irritation. 

An unrivalled rose dusting-powder for the com- 
plexion, nursery, use after shaving, &c. 





Of all Chemists, Vinolia, 1s. 9d.; V. Powder, 1s. 9d.; 
V. Soap, 8d. and 10d.; V. Shaving Soap, 2s 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO, PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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